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EDITORIAL NOTE 





Fifteen months have passed since the CoRNHILL emerged 
from dry-dock ; and it is proper that our first appearance 
in 1945 should be accompanied by a word on past pro- 
gress and a brief note of our plans for the immediate 
future. The support we have received has been generous. 
We have learned that the readership we had pre-supposed 


does, in fact, exist, and have discovered that there is a’ 


far bigger demand for a literary paper of this type than, 
in war-time conditions, we can ever hope to satisfy. 
While hostilities last, we have decided that the CoRNHILL 
must keep its present size and shape, but appear only 
thrice yearly.: Our intention is to continue to enlarge 
our scope ; and, once younger writers have been released 
from the army and the material at our disposal is a little 
more extensive, we look forward to including among our 
contributors as many unfamiliar, as known and established, 
names. The current number, besides verse, fiction and 
contemporary reporting, contains an expedition into 
literary biography by John Russell, a travel-essay by 
Freya Stark, extracts from the unpublished correspondence 
of a famous Regency hostess, and further reproductions 
from the illustrated letters of Richard Doyle, the Victorian 
illustrator, a remarkable member of a remarkable family, 
which produced Richard Doyle’s father, the celebrated 
caricaturist, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes. 
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Moving Pictures in Arabia 


BY FREYA STARK 





‘ To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba and the sweet cane 
from a far country?’ 
( JEREMIAH.) 


If you look at Aden in Time instead of Space, it is the most varied sort 
of island. Leave its quays, its signal stations, hospitals, heaps of coal, 
the tangle of masts and funnels, the lines rectangular like modern 
painting, the harbour boom against submarines, the fuel tanks so 
alluring to Italian airmen ; leave the childish architecture of canton- 
ments, and the asphalt which chokes in sand beyond the village of 
Shaikh Othman—and in a matter of hours you can visit any age you 
like, between that of the Queen of Sheba and Muhammad Ali. 

Even in the modern town the Past has a way of jostling you off the 
pavement in the shape of some blue-painted bedu, naked-torsoed, 
ballet-skirted, his hair matted under a fillet and waist broad-belted 
and jewelled with a dagger—who leads his camel by a rope in the space 
reserved for walking and looks at the ousted passengers as if they were 
a column of ants in the dust. 

I have often wondered what gives the nomad Arab that superb 
and arrogant poise which he loses as soon as he enters our modern 
world as a townsman or a tiller of the soil. It is, I believe, his feeling 
of Equality. 

Not American equality, which depends on equal justice, equal 
opportunity, equal motor-cars, frigidaires, permanent waves, equal 
comforts and movies. Your bedu, if he could bring himself to envisage 
it at all, would call this Captivity. What he feels is something inde- 
pendent of possessions or even of rights: it is the innate equality of 
human beings, implicit in their subservience to God. If he wants a 
radio set, or a gun, or an education, he wants them for themselves, 
but not with the idea of being somebody ‘else’s equal: that he is 
already, by the inalienable right of his manhood. This gives him his 
unselfconsciousness, his dignity, his easy courtesy and careless walk, 
whatever his contrast of rags may be with others’ kingly garments. 
This feeling lies at the bottom of Arab democracy and naturally finds 
no difficulty in combining with feudal forms of government, since its 
essence lies far below such surface shows. It lies very deeply embedded 
in Arabian learning. And I am sure that the West is doing the East 
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no service by destroying it in the mind of the Young Effendi; an 
Equality which inspires you to meet your neighbour without envy 
and your death without fear is not to be despised. 

However this may be, the Past was welcome in our office of 


information, and knew it. ‘The door would open and there, as in a* 


dark frame, with orange loin-cloth amply pleated from waist to knee, 
with a striped shawl on one shoulder and a green turban in loose 
calico-folds slipping down the back of his head, would be the chieftain 
of Beihan in the far north-east, with his travelling companions 
behind him. 

Stewart would give one despairing look at the mountain of files, 
doomed for the morning ; little cups of coffee went to the terrace ; 
the chieftains, folding their petticoats neatly about their knees, sat on 
wicker armchairs like Biblical figures astray, with the modern harbour 
beyond them. They brought presents of millet in small bags to send 

_ our fighting armies, or offered men for the war. . They took it as their 
war ; photographs of tanks and ships, of the King and Queen, would 
travel back in camel saddles, a ten days’ journey across hills where 
scarce a Westerner has ever ridden. They brought the news of the 
Yemen where Fascists were busy, and the gossip and feuds of the 
valleys, and heard in return the prospects of Europe. Thousands of 
years ago they were accustomed to listen to the tales of foreign places, 
Indian tales when the Spice road ran through their lands, merchant 
stories later from Basra and Hormuz and Muscat through centuries of 
the medieval world when striped cloths of Yemen were sold in the 
East ; behind the three-hundred-year darkness of the Turkish rule 
there is always this unifying factor of the Arabs’ commercial past, a 
factor which, I believe, has no small part in the unifying of the Arab 
world to-morrow. 

We too went to visit the Past, beyond the end of the asphalt, across 
dunes where the car at any moment was liable to stick in sand. We 
had our portable cinema projector and a handful of films, and would 
put up our screen in the starlight, on flat ground where the camels 
were couched to be unloaded, below village huts. 

The villages run where sand and stone meet, and water from the 
plateau slips to silt itself up and disappear in the shoreland ‘ Tihama.’ 
Tribesmen gather here to grow their date palms and supplement the 
dwindling revenue of looted caravans. This method of making a 
living, now strenuously discouraged, we spoke of only in the past 
tense ; but we could talk about shipping in Liverpool and Cardiff 


and many Asiatic harbours, for strangely enough many of these inland - 


Arabs are sailors. Five hundred men were at sea from one valley 
alone, solitary and sunburned and surrounded by the desert. They 
are mostly stokers ; the engine-rooms of ships are probably not un- 
pleasant to anyone born to the climate of South Arabia. 
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Where the low dunes and the versatility of motors ended, camels 
would take one on, and men slipped barefoot on blue-painted feet 
to guide us to the chief’s square tower, built of loose stones. Here, 
tucked by some headwater, tiny plantations rise terraced one behind 


*the other to the very utmost range of moisture,. under the rampart 


of the plateau which sailors far on the Indian ocean see and ¢all 
Arabia. 


* * 2 a 


To the north of Aden, at the top of the plateau, falling sheer on one 
side to the shelving Red Sea sands and gently on the other to the 
central deserts of Arabia, the land of Yemen is ruled in an absolute 
way by its Imam. And when I say absolute I mean it, for he holds 
in his hands the spiritual as well as the temporal affairs of his people, 
and for two generations has led their armies in battle and their.spirits 
in prayer and their wealth, such as it is, into his coffers, and has 
attended to their diplomacy, and their domestic life, their trade, their 
dress, their journeys ;, so that his hand is felt everywhere and his 
holiness is loved in the mountain part of the country where the people 
believe in it (along the coast they are Shafe’i Sunnis who think the 
Zeidi Shi’a of the hills quite wrong and have to be kept down by 
carefully selected governors). 

The mountain region of the Yemen is a pleasant country, different 
in many ways from anything else in Arabia. It is fertile, for one 
thing, and touched by the monsoon, with streams—some permanent 
—that fall from the summer rains of the plateau eight or nine thousand 
feet above the sea ; and drop from precipice to precipice where coffee 
bushes grow on walled terraces and make the name of Mocha familiar 
to the world ;- until with dwindling waters they reach the sandy 
Tihama and the Shafe’i coast, and the shallow sand-dunes drink 
them. 

You would not think, as you sail in and out of the little Gehennams 
that go for Red Sea harbours, that the outline of mountains which 
every afternoon the heat haze swallows holds in its jagged gorges such 
green and shady places—waterfalls tumbling from high shelves, and 
a luxuriance of trees and creeping plants, and birds dipping and sing- 
ing ; and at the top of it all like a roof, broad bands of tillage binding 
a rocky horizon ten thousand feet high, whose pinnacles like pencil 
points shoot into an atmosphere pale and luminous as mercury. In 
spring and summer the silver-slippered rain-storms scurry by, shining 
and beneficent, casting shadows and green patches on the clear, sparse, 
open land ; and its villages, clusters of huts small-windowed and dark, 
by cultivating ever the same fields in the same places, and building 
themselves over and over again on their own ruins, have grown 
immutable almost as their landscape, islanded as it were on themselves. 
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- The peasants weave blue homespun cotton—gowns for the men, 
and for the women trousers like jodhpurs under a loose long shirt which 
they tuck into the waist for field work, except at the back, and there it 
falls from the shoulder like crumpled angels’ wings. There are no 
nomads here ; the camel caravans move from village to village, loading 
agricultural produce, busiest at threshing iime or harvest ; it is only 
in the eastern desert fringes, where few travellers go, that the Beduin 
carry on their Biblical way of trafficking and raid. Here in the middle 
strip of Yemen one sees neither the ancient desert world nor the modern 
world of the Arabian north ; one climbs into medieval Arabia and 
the sort of life travellers found in Palestine or Syria from the Crusades 
and onward, until the Mediterranean lands became westernised at 
heart. 

His Majesty the Imam Iahya in his high capital of San’a might 
just as. well be living in the crusading days. His long life looks back 
on the same chequered light of warfare, guerillas and pursuit in the 
mountains, and—at the end of the first world war—the final driving 
of the enemy from the land. The enemy was Turk, not Christian : 
that is a small difference to hill folk who, whether it be Yemen, Scot- 
land, or Judaea, resist imposition from the outside and in the long 
run usually maintain their freedom. The Imam fought for it, and 
has held it ever since, and his conservative dislike of penetration— 
whether they call it oil, industry or general improvement—is possibly 
connected with those many years of bitter fighting at the head of 
ragged followers in the hidden rocky places of his land. So perhaps 
is his parsimony, the only fault with which his subjects reproach him, 
product also of hard and struggling days. 

The Turks have gone, and only their finger-minarets, their easy 
glass-windowed houses beside the medieval fortress centres of San’a, 
their cypress trees planted by garden walls—only these remain, and 
a few ancient officers long shrunken inside the uniforms of their youth, 
marooned here and employed to train the troops they once com- 
manded. 

Every Friday they gather and parade their army outside the city 
walls where dust blows about the windy spaces. Their old ruler drives 
out to them in a cab with a hood like a concertina, in whose creases 
the dust settles in swathes. The army marches, barefoot or sandalled, 
in dusty calico gowns reminiscent of pinafores, kept from sticking out 
in the pinafore way by cartridge bandolier and rifle-strap at shoulder. 
They march four or five in a row and, if one falls out, he makes it up 
with a skip, not military but endearing. In the equally dusty calico 
of a cloth wound loose about the head, they will stick green sprigs of 
their drug, called Kat (cathula edulis), which they chew and forget 
their hardships, their scant two dollars monthly pay and long terms of 
service, when the time comes to lounge over a hookah in the guard- 
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house. They are every age, young lads and grizzled peasants ; and 
in between their platoons they trundle with pride a refuse of old 
cannon from the scrap heaps of Europe, things made to lure small 
armies to their death. (I was pleased to find that neither Britain nor 
America had sold: any of these deceitful wares, though losing some 
popularity by not doing so.) 

In the high light remote from the modern world there was a pathos 
about this little army. Fifty years ago it could have marched happily 
to and fro with its obsolete guns in the saucer of its hills, and no one 
would climb to it through the steep ravines ; in the age before aero- 
planes, it had chased the Turks from its borders. But in 1940—it was 
scarce a bomber’s hour from the Fascists in Eritrea, sitting like falcons 
with claws already crooked for the pounce. The medieval Arab 
world, like the ancient world of the Beduin, has little room left to move 
about in : and if the troops of San’a were able to march and counter- 
march and kick up the dust with their bare feet every Friday morning, 
it was entirely due (let us be honest) to the:fact that there were still 
a few Wellingtons in Aden hangars, and H.M. cruiser Leander with 
her 6-inch guns in the Red Sea down below. The age-old dispute 
of Arab governments with desert borders went on and still goes on 
between the Yemen and Aden over a boundary invisible in sand ; 
but one must admit that if it were not for Aden, the Yemen would, 
some time before the year 1940, have ceased to have a boundary at all. 
Italy would have moved, with none to stop her. The peasant soldiers, 
surrounding with shouts the lurching vehicle that held their monarch, 
adding ‘ May God lengthen his days’ whenever they mentioned his 
name, and no inkling of such things. The Turkish officer perhaps 
thought about them, riding in the press like Belisarius, aged and poor 
but erect, with his bare sword held upright from his thigh before him. 
He sat on an old mule with drooping ears ; his harness leathers had long 
ago given way and were tied with lengths of string ; his uniform was 
a synthesis, half blue half khaki, and the cuffs were frayed to fringes : 
but he sat rocklike, with a dignity oblivious of dress, too proud even 
to glance at what—to his military mind—was riff-raff swept before 
him. He too was the medieval world, going down beneath a modern 
horizon. 

« The old King in his high-wheeled cab, swaying over the hardened 
ruts in silver and green brocade, with a bearded son or two overflowing 
on the box-seat before him, may also have thought of such things. 
As he drove through his gates at the end of the dusty morning, his 
people gathered round him; they came from their Friday prayers 
with fresh white turbans and gowns striped black and yellow, whose 
ample sleeves almost swept the streets as they walked. The cavalry 
crash before and behind him through the gate in a chaos of untrained 
horses, snorting and rearing; the old King drives to his palace, 
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vanishes through the dark doors studded with great nails, and re- 
appears at a window to watch his troops go by. Among these figures, 
marching more buoyantly than any flesh and blood, he sees no doubt 
the days of his youth and his manhood, the’ skirmishes and sallies 
and hard long marches in the hills, and friendly villagers and ambushed 

foreign soldiers. : 

Now, in 1940, he is 76 years old ; sitting like a prophet at his 
balcony, with a beard that flows over his breast in silver waves ; with 
various wives and many sons and daughters and their children ; and 
a land still safe from a grasping world. In his audience every morning 
he is accessible to the poorest of his subjects, and every decision is 
brought for his final:word. His ministers are about him for advice ; 
his sons are governors here and there ; if there is wine-drinking or 
any anti-theological looseness, he can put them and keep them in | 
prison (his favourite wife wore mourning in his presence for three 
years, weeping and beseeching, before two erring princes were released). 
Yet he is spoken of with love and a great respect in the palaces of | 
many of his children. Strangers in the land are his guests, for none 
can come up without leave, and it is rarely granted ; and when they 
do come they are lodged, and served and fed from the royal kitchens 
for three days or more according to their favour, and given a guard ~ 
of soldiers who see to it that they never move alone. 

In this religious fastness of medieval Arabia, pictures and toys are 
forbidden that show the human form ; they would be confiscated by 
the customs in Hodeidah. A gramophone is matter for diplomatic 
correspondence, and allowed only after long discussion; and the 
young British doctor had left his violin behind him, having been told 
that it was an instrument too frivolous to bring. 

Yet the West makes its way. There was electric light of a 
pale sort in the palace, and an arsenal where a Danish. engineer 
tried to manufacture cannon which, fortunately or unfortunately, 
burst. Though without cafés or radio or music in public places, there 
was quiet gaiety-here and there : the ladies danced among themselves 
in their harems (unobtrusively) and the great families who enjoyed 
the royal favour were allowed a wireless to listen to the news. And 
hospitals, which are a medieval tradition and welcomed in Arabia, 
had come with many strange matters in their train. They were for, 
one thing the chief vehicles of Fascist propaganda and had settled | 
Italian doctors in strategic places, at Ta’iz the capital of the south, 
and Hodeidah, landing ground of the Tihama. In San’a itself they 
established a medical mission of a dozen people or more, the largest 
foreign colony in the town. Technicians, engineers, and such non- 
medical stuff were among them. The hospital itself was a new build- 
ing, bleakly placed outside the town, and its smaller and shabbier 
half was run by the British ; in 1940, neutrality wearing thin, Italian 
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doctors would cast their dying patients into the British wards, and go , 
about the town talking of the death-rate among their rivals. The 
_ British staff was small, Christian, and urged to conciliate at all costs : 
it went to the Fascist tea-parties (where there was also the only good 
tennis court) and tried the hopeless task of persuading Arabs that 
medicine alone is the business of medical missions. The Yemen, 
which only heard Italian news and anyway does not believe in dis- 
carding from weakness, thought Democracy was losing the war. 

Into this antique atmosphere, like a new weapon of iron into the 
bronze age, I came in February 1940 with a portable cinema packed 
among my clothes. 


* * * 


‘You cannot win, you know,’ said Raghib Bey, the Foreign 
Minister, regretfully. He sat on a kilim under my almond tree, with 
his two wives and myself around him, like the modern version of a 
Persian miniature. 

‘ Britain,’ he continued, ‘ has always won wars because she held 
the sea and had useful friends on dry land. Now she has the sea : 
but she has no friends on land. It is a pity ; she must lose.’ 

Raghib Bey is an agreeable old man, his short beard trim and 
white. His eyes are very blue, his turban and white gown and dis- 
creetly embroidered over-gown are freshly laundered ; his elder and 
beloved wife is one of the gentlest women in existence, and the younger 
one is rosy and devoted to them both. He is a Turk, and in his young 
days had been a diplomat in Rome, Vienna and St. Petersburg ; now, 
strangely brought by his fates to this high medieval land, with his - 
- daughter married to one of the King’s sons, and the echoes of Europe 
eddying among the fortress walls as in a vacuum, he still keeps his 
urbane ways of the world, and if he thinks nostalgically of the boule- 
vards of Europe, there is nothing to show it in his clear unwrinkled 


|. face and easy conversation. 





He had been a happy young man in n Italy iad liked the Italians, 
who were also the most amusing people to meet socially in San’a. 
On the other hand they were obviously preparing to invade at any 
moment, whenever Britain might be too busy to intervene. I was 
their natural enemy, but the Imam liked‘my coming ; he had accepted 
me when journalists and diplomats were discouraged, and had arranged 
help and hospitality over all the stages of the journey, where the Ford 
van bumped and tilted for six days over tracks meant for camels. A 
telephone wire lurched across hill and plain, looped over dead branches 
which are walled into ‘small cairns of stones ; and it had carried the 
royal command of welcome. Only once had we collapsed (in a 
malarial valley where a hyena plodded before us in the dusk). Some- 
thing gave out in the long-suffering axle, and my Somali driver, his 
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, two aides, my Yemeni cook and Syrian servant had all spent the night 

~ hammering at it by the light of a lantern, while I slept under an 
overhanging rock. This was the only good road of the country, built 
inland from the coast by Mr. Twitchell, an American ; he designed 
it with a number of curves which the road builders omitted, so that 
its steepness must be seen to be believed. It carries one 8,000 feet from 
sea level to the plateau, in twenty-four hours if one is lucky. Having 
overcome all this, I was met at a half-way village on the tilled upland 
plain ; given lunch and rested and brought to where the city’s mud 
walls and rounded buttresses shone red in the sunset with minarets 
like candles behind them. 

I found waiting for me a small house among gardens in the Turkish 
suburb. An order had been given, and the owner—an old Turkish 
lady—vacated it for my visit, and called on me with forgiving friend- 
liness next day. 

For ten days after my arrival I had been fed from His Majesty’s 
own kitchen—a week above the time which Arab etiquette requires, 
so that I could consider myself cordially welcomed—and a guard of 
three soldiers were smoking and chewing their kat in the vaulted room 
at the base of my stairs. They sprawled to the salute when I climbed 
through them to a dining-room and bedroom where my camp bed 
was settled ; I climbed again steeply into a gay and tiny boudoir 
decorated with red and white chairs and sofas all flat against the 
walls. Each had a three-legged black stand beside it to hold cigarettes 
and coffee. The windows fluttered with white calico curtains against 
Gothic decorations filled in with coloured glass. They were small, 
and touched the floor, so that it was pleasant to sit low on cushions, 
and see the flowering almond tree and cypress of the garden, and the 
sloping runway where a donkey and its harness trotted creaking up 
and down to fill with splashing skinfuls of water the runnel that 
irrigated wallflowers and roses, black and white bean flowers and 
lettuce and wheat beyond. Then came a mud wall, tawny and warm, 
and a dusty road and other gardens shut in by the city wall ; and then 
the open plain with silvery hills, delicate as the background of a 
Bellini picture. And from the terrace beside my boudoir, or from the 
flat roof above it, one could see the city itself, the Arab town with 
‘fortress houses decorated fantastically like black cakes with bands and 

scrolls of stucco icing, and Jebel Nuqum, a many-coloured hill where 
the royal arms and treasure were said to be kept in secret places ; and 
on the other side the suburb of the Jews, where they live in low and 
unassuming houses, and are closed in by their gates at 9 p.m., and 
wear foreheads shaven and corkscrew curls in front of each ear, framing 
their oval faces and soft eyes. 

I spent nearly two months here and used to visit all these houses, 
climbing by the ladies’ entrance and many flights of dark stairs to 
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the high sunny rooms of the harem deep in carpets, where the business | 
of the town far below could be watched through carved lattices, and 
female gossip was brought in with small amber glasses of tea. Here 
I constantly met the Italian lady doctor, whose smile grew more and 
more acid as our diplomatic war unrolled in the shadows of a larger 
world. The Fascists held most of the cards at that time ; they were 
in force and, as all thought, on the winning side ; and many leading 
people were bribed. As I began to be in their way, two ministers 
did their best to have me restored to the Aden lowland from which 
Icame. But on my side,was the fact that the Fascists were personally 
disliked in spite, or perhaps because of, their domineering ways. 
Bribery, I am convinced, is the poorest way to the Arab heart and 
counts for very little in a crisis; their typical and sensible point of 
view is that of the judge who used to take money from both sides and, 
when the case was settled, restore what had come from the 
loser. 

The Imam, I believe, delighted to see a threatening influence 
counteracted with no intervention of his own. I never spoke to him ; 
such honour is not for mere women ; but my cook could attend his 
audience every morning, and could answer questions about my health 
and comfort, and take little notes which I would write—instructed 
by the Chamberlain—on the lower half of a sheet of paper so that the 
royal answer and signature could be added above my own ; this was 
always instantly done, in courteous words, in red ink to symbolise the 
pre-Islamic ancient descent of the royal house of Himyar (the root- 
meaning of Himyar is red), and with gentleness and kindness His 
Majesty the Imam resisted all effort to remove me. And the modern 
world was with me because of the cinema. 

I mentioned its existence casually on my first visit to the Foreign 
Minister’s wife. 

‘A cinema?’ she said. ‘A cinema in San’a? We must see it.’ 

‘ Nothing would delight me more,’ I replied. ‘ But as a guest I 
can do nothing to annoy His Majesty the Imam and his permission 
will have to be asked.’ 

‘I will talk to the Queen,’ said the Foreign Minister’s wife. 

I left, quietly confident in the power of unemancipated women to 
get their way, and in a very few days was asked to give a private 
performance to the palace ladies. There is no doubt that women 
boxed up in houses are much more powerful than those of us who roam 
about outside. ‘ 

After this my life was altered. 

I still spent the day either in the female quarters built like rooks’ 
nests into the tops of the fortress houses, or in my own boudoir on a 
cushion by the window, embroidering and listening to the Fascist Saga 
as it came to be unrolled piece by piece by an assortment of visitors 
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who gradually increased in numbers. The Chamberlain with brown 
beard and gentle inscrutable eyes came to ask if I was happily settled ; 
the old Chief of Police came, suspicious at first but friendly as he went 
away, his sword almost too big for my steep and narrow stairway ; 
Sayyids came who said Allah to keep themselves from harm as they 
crossed a Christian threshold, or even sometimes spat; the old 
Preacher would come who read with me. He upheld vehemently 
the democracy of Islam and, regardless of consequences, thought out 
things to say from the pulpit in its favour ; he had a face crumpled 
into deep folds with eyes bright and bushyeembedded among them. 
He was a brave old man with a charming mixture of theology and 
Irish fighting humour, and together we started a fashion in the town 
and greeted every obviously false statement (of which there were many) 
with the opening words of the German radio : ‘ This is Berlin.” The 
Arabs have a quick sense of the ridiculous ; they were delighted with 
so delicate a way of pointing falsehood out. The time came when the 
head of the Fascist Mission, growing more and more furious over my 
presence, openly insulted me, and, as he had a rather pig-like profile, 
I translated for my old Preacher the English proverb that a silk purse 
cannot be made of a sow’s ear ; we turned it into a rhyming couplet 
in Arabic, and let it loose among the harems of San’a._ The Italian 
lady-doctor gave up the increasingly hard effort of saying good morning 
to me when we met. 

But in the evening, as the stars came out, the cinema part of my 
existence began. 

The private view in the royal harem was followed almost every 
night by a show in one or other of the chief houses of the town. Every 
family had to sit down to a separate performance, since the men of 
one family could not mix with the women of another, and all wanted 
to see ; and this necessitated a fresh royal permission every morning, 
and a different expedition every night. 

My dinner would be over just as some elderly lady stumbled up 
through the guards in the basement, her head and face shrouded in 
thin red and black silk and covered with three other kerchiefs that 
secure the privacy of San’a ladies out of doors ; so that they may also 
breathe, they wear a pair of silver bodkins studded with turquoise 
and coral to remove the weight a little from mouth and nose. Over 
all this is wrapped what looks to the uninitiated like a tablecloth of 
chintz with bright flowers on a black ground ; only the very modern 
wear the Turkish city-black. Out of this bundle, when Naji the cook 
had safely retired, an amiable face appeared ; I would wrap myself 
as closely as the casual West allows, and arm-in-arm we would go 
through the starlit garden to where some antique vehicle stood waiting 
in the dust. The cinema, with screen and engine, were packed inside, 
and Naji by the coachman on the box. The lights were out already 
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in the town, or shrouded behind their shutters and their walls. We 
crossed the maidan, a white vague expanse hemmed with darkness, 
and came to where the gate of the Arab city broods in its pool of 
‘shadow and the voice of the sentry challenges as you go. Fantastic 
houses rise to the faint light of the night that shines on their upper 
storeys ; down the centre of the street wind the unsavoury gutters, 
and dust hides the ruts and deadens the horses’ hooves. Sleeping, 
curled here and there at randomn, lie dogs enjoying their brief peace 
from the Eastern enmity of men ; they cringe and snarl at the disturb- 
ing wheels. Here and there a faint oil-wick glimmers at some corner 
or moves, held by a watchman on a pole.: ‘ Whence are you and 
where going ?’ he challenges : Naji explains: ‘ Peace be upon you,’ 
they say: there is no minding one’s own business, in San’a. 

When we reach the house we do not seek the decorated entrance, 
but stop at a small harem doorway in whose darkness ajar a maid 
or a slavegirl is holding her braceleted hand outstretched to guide us 
stumbling in. 

Naji the cook remains below, with the gasoline engine on which ~ 
the show depends. When we have climbed several storeys to the room 
where the ladies are, I let the flex down to him through an arabesque 
in the carved lattice window and unite past and present by this 
mechanical thread. 

I myself am happiest when dealing with the medieval side of things, 
and the threading of the film, settirig up of screen, remembering what 
results—all different but all explosive—follow the turning on of 
switches, is a harassing affair made no easier by women and children 
flitting like butterflies about me, with draperies so many and volu- 
minous that everything gets lost or entangled. I have, too, a feminine 
mistrust of machinery and feel morally certain every evening, in spite 
of all the evidence, that when Naji turns that handle i in the darkness 
down below nothing will happen. 

It always does happen. The ladies and men ate finally seated 
on rugs and cushions round three sides of the room. (There are few 
men and many ladies and it makes me think of the military dictum 
that it takes 26 in the rear to keep one fighting soldier in battle.) 

Anyway we are off. My cinema is very innocent : it only possesses 
three news-reels, one for the army, one for the navy, and one for the 
air force, and they still keep carefully clear of the grimmer side of war ; 
anything so basic as a dead soldier is not to be shown for months to 
come. I also have two of those pictures which the Ministry of In- 
formation in its early days thought helpful to British prestige—Sheep- 
farming in Yorkshire and Ordinary Life in Edinburgh. I rather think 
the sheep-farming seemed silly to the Yemenis, who look upon it as 
a dull and obvious thing one does, without unnecessary fuss, for the 
sake of a living: but the ladies were entranced by Ordinary Life in 
VOL. 161—No. 964 T 
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Edinburgh, and I would snap it back on its reel amid applause, 
thinking that ‘ One never can tell’. 
But the war pictures, poor as they were, caused a small revolution 


in the feelings of the town. For six months we had been at war with’ 


no particular news and the Fascists and the Berlin radio had found 
it easy to persuade the people of Yemen that British arms had vanished 
from land and earth and sky. And here were tanks making straight 
for the audience, aeroplanes dropping bombs as carefully as a salmon 
lays eggs, and battleships, Nelson and Rodney, swinging their huge 
turrets, ploughing with caps of seafoam their first way down these dark 
medieval streets. Through the microphone, in Arabic, I told the 
story ; and turned on the sound track when we came to bombs or 
guns, so that my audience might enjoy the noise of the explosions. 
When the show was ended, the children of the house were given a 
turn at the microphone to say good evening to their friends. I packed 
up. We sat a little while and reviewed the European situation over 
sweetmeats and glasses of tea.. The ladies, brightly decorated, friendly, 
sprightly, and gay in spite of their seclusion, clustered about me: my 
elder chaperon began to involve herself in the many wrappings of the 
outer world ; and we trundled back as we came, through streets even 
more dark, more silent, more deserted, on which the Southern Cross 
shone down with a light softened, it seemed, by the unplumbed gentle 
oceans of air through which it shone. ‘ 


The illustrations are reproduced by kind permission of Dr. Hugh Scott, F.R.S. 
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Richard Doyle—II 


A NOTE BY THE EDITOR 





In this issue of the ConNHILL—again by kind permission of Mr. Adrian 
Conan Doyle—we are privileged to reproduce some further extracts 
from Richard Doyle’s illustrated correspondence. 


Recommendation or explanation seems equally superfluous : for surely 
no one still capable of enjoying that purest and most lasting of human 
delights—‘ looking at pictures,’ through the eye of the imagination 
as well as the critical eye—can fail to surrender to the charm of 
Doyle’s calligraphic draughtsmanship which combines a child-like 
exuberance of fancy with the executive brilliance of a highly skilled 
performer. But, though these drawings are typical of Doyle’s genius, 
they are also extremely characteristic of the age in which he lived. 
’ One day, perhaps, some historian of English art and literature (who 
should also have a specialised knowledge of the Victorian social 
background) will write a book round three very different, yet closely 
related, personages: Richard Doyle, Edward Lear and the author 
of Alice in Wonderland. They were representatives of an ancient 
tradition. The love of the fantastic is as old and as deep-rooted as the 
love of art itself ; always, bordering the world of poetic imagination, 
there has existed another world—a reflection, no doubt, of the duskier 
side of every human mind and of the less rational human impulses 
—where the satyr crashes through the undergrowth and the were-wolf 
howls: where the sweating goblin labours to earn his cream-bowl 
and the warlock’s animal familiar comes scuffling down the chimney. 
It is the playground of Bosch and Breughel, the setting of Goya’s 
extravaganzas and of Callot’s darkest visions. Sometimes it wears a 
terrible aspect : sometimes an air of rabelaisian burlesque. Victorian 
artists were fully conscious of the spell it exercised : they too loved 
the fantastic and cultivated the grotesque: but their interpretation 
was coloured by the Victorian temperament : and the wonderlands 
and fairylands they created are all the stranger and more mysterious 
because so many uncouth and disturbing presences have been diligently 
excluded—because the nightmare has been broken and saddled and 
is trotted up as a quiet saddle-horse for innocent family-outings. . . . 
Such a line of approach (one ventures to suggest) might yield interest- 
ing conclusions. Meanwhile one is content to look and admire, as 
one follows, through myriad fine precise strokes and delicate cross- 
hatchings, the arabesques and acrobatics described by Richard 


Doyle’s pen-nib. 
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Letters from Lady Holland 





We are sometimes far too apt, following popular historians, to assume that an 
abrupt transformation of the English social scene occurred in 1837: that when 
the young Queen, innocent, inexperienced, yet marvelously dignified and extra- 
ordinarily self-possessed, appeared for the first time before her assembled 
counsellors, England emerged from the lingering twilight of the Georgian epoch 
and moved at a single stride into full Victorian sunshine. In fact, the process 
of transition was extremely gradual. As late as 1861, a young Bostonian, who 
had just arrived on thése shores, accompanying his father, the American Minister 
to the Court of St. Fames’s, thought that he recognised in Lord Palmerston’s 
laugh, reverberating down the staircase at a London party (a laugh ‘ a 
mechanical, wooden... “Ha!...Ha!... Ha!” Each. 
slow, deliberate gjaculation, and all . . . in the same tone’) an echo of ‘ ‘sis 
and the Congress of Vienna. Adams would have much liked to stop a moment 
and ask whether William Pitt and the Duke of Wellington had laughed so . . . 
At Palmerston’s side stood his wife—no longer handsome but voted ‘ sympathique ’ 
by foreign diplomats—whom, as Lady Cowper, daughter of his old friend Lady 
Melbourne, Byron had once regarded with respectful admiration. It ts to be 
regretted that no foreign critic as sensitive and well-educated as Henry Adams 
had an opportunity of observing Lady Holland, whose long reign came to an 
end in 1845 ; for she too carried on into the opening of the Victorian era some- 
thing of that vivacity, cynicism and freedom of thought which had characterised 
Whig society during the troubled, exciting interlude of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Luckily, the age that saw her at the height of her power—the span of social 
history that begins with the outbreak of the French Revolution and concludes 
with the passing of the first Reform Bill—offers in its letters and diaries more 
fascinating material for research than almost any other period. We have the 
incomparable letters of Byron: the inspired gossip of Creevey and Charles 
Greville (both distinguished members of the Holland House céterie) : 
correspondence of Lady Bessborough and that of her charming niece, Harriet 
Cavendish, who later re-emerges as Lady Granville, wife of her aunt’s former 
lover and one-time Adonis of the Chancelleries, our Ambassador in Paris. The 
journal of Lady Holland’s son, Henry Fox (edited by Lord Ilchester in 1920) 
Sorms an illuminating footnote to the chronicle of Whig society, since it contains 
the self-portrait of a sensitive and intelligent, but moody and introspective, man 
who had inherited the scepticism of the Holland House world without tts 
abounding nervous vigour or intellectual gusto. 

In this number of the CoRNHILL we are privileged to publish extracts from 
a long series of letters, addressed by Lady Holland to Henry Fox, between 1821, 
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when her son was nineteen, to 1844, the year that preceded her death. When the 
series opens, George IV is still on the throne, but secluded from the majority 
of his subjects by the enervating influence of the notorious ‘ Cottage Clique.’ 
A new favourite has appeared in the shape of the maternal Lady Conyngham : 


November 24th, 1821. 

I hear from Brighton the King is shut up in his harem, no egress 
or ingress ; not a mouse passes. The streets are dirty, the wind high, 
& all unpleasant. Lady Conyngham walks at g on the Cliff to main- 
tain her health and beauty. Orloff & some foreigners are there with 
him, living 4 la Ourse, all in one room. 


Thursday, November 29. Downs. 

. The Cowpers have dined twice with the King, & he has 
persuaded them to stay another week. Luttrell was invited, & dined 
the last time. The King has given his picture with brilliants to 
Lady C., & seems cheerful & happy, & good humoured with all the 
world. The reign of the Loves & Graces is better than his former - 
reign of Terror, for the Marchioness,! her predecessor, certainly ruled 
with the instruments of inspiring him with hatred & suspicion of all 
about him, not a good mechanism for a King’s mistress. 


Though Lady Holland’s letters lack the descriptive brilliance displayed, for 
example, by those of Lady Bessborough, her style has an amusing rapidity and 
peculiar ruthless ‘ snip-snap.’ Lady Caroline Lamb, who had caricatured her 
in ‘ Glenarvon,’ gets very little mercy : 


Undated. Probably July or August, 1824. 

. Ly C. Lamb was so outrageous at the Horse Guards, to force 
her way through at eleven at night, challenging to fight the Sergeant 
on duty that a mob assembled, abused her ; when a gentleman very 
properly apprized them at Melbourne House of the scene. Wm 
Lamb & servants took her by force ; she was intoxicated to a degree 
of fury. She attempted to kill some of them. The violence con- 
tinued ; & she is now attended by two women from a mad doctor. 
William Lamb is going abroad, the son is put to Mr. Trimmer; & 
she is to remain confined at Brocket. All this is brought on by im- 
moderate drinking on a violent, ungovernable temper. It will be a 
relief to William, as the physician declared he could not answer for the 
lives of those about her. She is kept low, which means being limited 
to one bottle of sherry daily. There is something horrid in such a 
termination to a person one has known so intimately from infancy ; 
but she never had a particle ef good in her whole composition. 


4th Nov., Brighton. 1824. 
. We came yesterday in one day, which is at all times an effort, 
1 Lady Hertford. 
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but in this season, & none of us very strong, was a miracle. The 
moon was our friend latterly. We are lodged, en attendant our own 
house being vacant, in this most disagreeable gite, York Hotel ; but 
in the small rooms adjoining, which is better than the great Tavern, 
for such it is. 

We have as yet only the D. of Devon, Ly. Jersey, & Tierney. The 
town is immensely enlarged. Kemp Town at the top of the East 
Cliff is to cut out old Brighton. Already £800,000 have been ex- 
pended : hanging terraces to the sea, parks & what not. The Steyne 
is much injured by a huge mass built at the opening to the sea, which 
obscures the walk, & keeps off the sun & sea breezes. Also near the 
Pavilion are some frightful houses, which will overlook the menus 
plaisirs of his Majesty. 

The same year provides further reflections of Byron’s personal life, with 
references to his devoted friend, John Cam Hobhouse, and to his half-sister, 
Augusta Leigh, significantly described as ‘ very plain’ : 


18 November, 1824. 

I find Hobhouse’s pamphlet which I possessed when I wrote last 
is to be suppressed ; it was recalled from our possession. This 
measure is by the advice of Burdett & Brougham. Hobhouse could 
hardly be brought to acquiesce. I know not the reasons which were 
urged, but admired the warm, generous feelings which impelled H. 
to vindicate his friend from the mistatements of Medwin. Ly C. Lamb 
has failed in pressing Murray to publish a selection of Ld B’s most 
passionate letters, to prove that he was in love with her. Therefore 
she has lithographed & circulates at least one, which a person I know 
has seen. Mrs Leigh dined here the other day ; I used to know her 
formerly. In consequence of some communication since Ld B’s death, 
we have been thrown together. She is very plain, yet with a strong 
likeness or caricature of the Howards, Ly Julia especially. She seems 
amiable, & desirous that her brother’s memory should be spared, 
alike from friends & foes. 


A pious regard for the memory of Charles James Fox was an essential part 
of the Holland House tradition. Two years later, Lady Holland was paying 
a visit to his old house at St. Ann’s Hill, followed by a visit to newly renovated 
Windsor : 


HH. 17th July, 1826. 

We spent a very pleasant day at St. Ann’s. It was looking quite 
beautiful. Mrs Fox has placed a vase in the corner of the garden 
where Mr Fox used to sit & listen to the birds. His favourite lines 
from the Flower & the Leaf are inscribed, & some very pretty verses, 


1 No doubt the articles for the Quarterly Review, which Murray accepted and then 
declined to publish. 
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full of feeling, by Adair, to tell the story. The vase is very plain & 
simple : The whole is quite lovely & charming, & does credit to her 
taste & tenderness. On Sunday we went to see Windsor Castle. 
Jeffrey Wyatville 1 did the honours of his magnificent work : for his 
it is, as nothing could be more paltry & bad than Charles II & 
George III’s share in the building. We had three artists, Wyatt’s 
friends & guests, Westmacott, Phillips, Collins. The structure is 
noble ; the private apartment has all the comfort & compactness of 
a small mansion. The State rooms, I suspect, he has been cramped 
about, as they are not spacious enough nor sufficiently numerous. 
The glory of the architecture is great ; & the view of the Long Walk 
through the archway really fine. The King came whilst we were 
there. He sent for Wyatville, but on hearing he was with us bid him 
return with civil messages. The little architect went to him a second 
time, & told me he had said to the King what I had criticised about 
the road in the Long Walk being too narrow seen from under the Arch- 
way. The King said I was right, & it should be widened. I believe 
we ought to have gone down to the King, but I am always for hanging 
back, not seeking. 


Henry Brougham, an incalculable, irresponsible figure, dashes across the 
page in 1827: 


Monday 6th March (1827). 

The whole town was in a ferment yesterday in consequence of 
the outrageous behaviour of Mr Raikes? to Mr. Brougham in the 
public Club room of Brooks’s. It arose out of the trial of the Age 
for a libel. Mr B. was on the defendant’s side. The accusation 
chiefly was the ugliness of Mr Raikes, which Mr. B. with drollery 
commented upon, but in no way whatever injurious to his character, 
only to his personal want of beauty. Mr. R. burst into the Club, 
where Mr B., with about 8 other persons, was quietly sipping his 
broth. He began by saying his abuse had provoked him, & that he 
had gone to the utmost verge of the protection his profession afforded. 
I will not attempt the words : suffice it to say they were very offensive. 
Brougham got up & replied, that if Mr R. was offended, that was 
neither the place nor the mode of obtaining redress: something to 
that effect. Spring Rice, who was one of the 8, hurried to Bow Street : 
& the two gentlemen were bound to keep the peace. _B. sent a chal- 
lenge by Sir Robt Wilson ; as yet nothing has transpired of the reply. 
The Club are indignant, & the Profession also. Probably it will end 


1 Nephew of James Wyatt. He took the name Wyatville (1766-1840). His 
friends were Thomas Phillips (1770-1845), the portrait painter, & Richard Collins 
(1755-1831), miniature painter. 

3 Thomas (‘ Dandy ’) Raikes (1777-1848). Lady Glengall was the Countess in 
question. Raikes was forced by Brooks’s parliament to apologise to the Club. 
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without any very disagreeable issue ; but in these cases one cannot 
but be anxious. Some ladies are suspected of having goaded on the 
business. I will not mention names; only one is the active Irish 
Countess who always meddles & not for good objects. 


The relations of Lady Holland and her son were not always easy : as time 
went on, they were to grow more and more difficult. When he was a young 
man, he disturbed her by frequent and capricious, if somewhat desultory, plans 
for getting married, which caused his mother to assume the defensive attitude of an 
injured but affectionate parent : 


Tuesday March, 20?, 1827. 


You will have received by the last courier a full letter from your 
Papa & one from me. In that I told you your communication had 
so puzzled & confounded me, that I really did not know how to reply. 
Still I am in the same state. Tho’ certainly to see you established 
would be a comfort ; yet remember that comfort is founded solely 
upon enjoying of your society ; for absence & remote residence must 
inevitably break in time even the strongest links, & you ought to feel 
very sure of the extent & depth of an attachment that would endanger 
the snapping of those. 

A foreigner is a guess? & a Catholic foreigner !, whose habits & 
opinions must be so dissonant with those of all your connexions. Look 
round and see what examples there to be comforted with. Lady 
Pembroke 1 born & educated entirely in this country. Lady Laving- 
ton ? was a lovely Bohemian of low family, rescued by Ld L. from 
the tyranny of an aunt at Prague, & knew no connexions but those 
she fornied in this country. Lord Herbert? with a wife & no wife, the 
laws of Sicily preventing her enjeying her dower out of the country. 

Polish ladies have the great advantage of legally breaking their 
marriages ; but the contracting party, ifan Englishman, has not the 
same facility. Behold Mr King, who is bound, tho’ his wife has had 
two husbands since. I think any foreign connexion is to be deplored ; 
but Laurette or Mlle Bertrand * passe encore, as they know the value 
of English sterling importance & would not despise us; but most 
other foreigners from ignorance hold cheap advantages they cannot 
attain. In short, my Love, I am all abroad as the vulgar say, & know 
nothing specific. 


1 Catherine, only daughter of Count Woronzov, married, in 1808, as his 2nd 
wife, George Augustus, 11th Earl. 

* Frances, daughter of Henry, Baron Kolbel, of the Holy Roman Empire, married 
Ralph Payne, created Baron Lavington in 1795. 

Princess Octavia. Spinelli, daughter of the Ducadi Laurino and widow of the 
Sicilian Prince Buttera de Rubari married, in 1814, Robert Henry, Lord Herbert, 
who succeeded as 12th Earl of Pembroke in 1827. 

“Fanny Dillon, a niece of Charles, 12th Viscount Dillon. 
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16th May, 1828. 

Dear .boy, how you are beloved! Had I ever such advantages 
in my youth, what a different & more amiable person I should have 
been. But I have few relations in the world, never had a young 
associates & only a father & mother who did not always agree with 
each: other, & never agreed about me. The warm, ingenuous affec- 
tions of youth were never drawn out, but blunted & repressed ; in 
that my adolescence & youth was gloomy, uncheered by any tender 
kindred feeling. I am solitary, & till 13 years old, no mortal seemed 
to think of me beyond the necessaries of life ; till an old friend of 
my father’s, struck by my looks or my character, to a degree adopted 
me & became my Tutor. The little I knew was from him, a man 
you have heard me name, Anthony Storer,1 but he was an invalid 
sinking fast under disease, & could only when in an interval of ease 
sketch out what I should learn. Such as it was, he was my mental 
benefactor, & gave a turn to my mind better than under the 
paternal roof I would have had otherwise. When I look back & 
recollect the weeks, the days, in which all the hours, except those for 
meals, were spent by me in #otal solitude in a back room in a London 
house in the dingiest situation, I cannot but make the contrast at our 
pains taken to prevent Mary being /eft perhaps for 3 hours before her 
bedtime merely with a dull companion, such as Therése. Yet I am 
afraid it is only those who have been abandoned to themselves, that 
can estimate the value of the tender, unremitting attentions of their 
family. As to you & Charles I willsay nothing. His precarious health 
in infancy, & your infirmity,? God knows, regulated all our plans & 
motions for years. But, dear child, you then repaid us by your 
affection & agrémens ; and so it may be in future, I trust. 


More praiseworthy than Lady Holland’s treatment of her children was the 
encouragement she extended to two generations of English men of letters. The 
friend of Byron and Scott became the friend of Dickens, Thackeray and Bulwer 
Lytton : 


Tuesday, May 19, 20 (Holland House), 1828. 

W. Scott dined & slept here Saturday. He was remarkably 
entertaining, full of legendary lore ; some of his anecdotes he told 
admirably & briefly. He told us he never had known but two persons 
who were really persuaded they had seen ghosts, & .both fell by their 
own hands. One was Lord Londonderry ; the other he did not 
name. His notion palpably is that it requires a spice of lunacy to 
entertain the belief. He enquired with great interest about you. I, 

1 Anthony Morris Storer (1746-99). Collector and man of fashion. 

® Henry Fox had been lame from childhood. It was to this infirmity that he 


owed the notice of Byron, who is said to have reproved Lady Holland for speaking 
about his lameness in a ‘ scolding’ manner. 
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never saw any person admire more this lovely place. The day was 
bright & fine ; the nightingales in full song, & the rich blossoms & 
foliage quite magnificent. 


5th January, 1829. , 

There has been a great party at Windsor Castle, where Lord 
Dudley was conspicuous from his temper & eccentricities. He scolded 
Wyatville because he felt chilly, the servants loudly at table for waiting 
ill, complained of the bad chére, said he had lately dined with a friend, 
a lady, where the soup was hot, the wine cool, & a fat woodcock. 
‘ Look at this wretched snipe.’ Objected to the Castle, said a large 
house would be better, as he did not believe the Danes were coniing. 
In short, he was absurd beyond measure. The King could talk of 
nothing but the little Queen,! with whom he was quite enchanted, 
her beauty, manner & sense. He said he conducted her down stairs 
to her carriage, & on taking leave assured her of his wishes for her 
welfare, & that he would do all in his power to re-instate her in her 
rights. The child burst out into a fit of crying, & threw her little 
arms round his neck. This, he observed, was a spontaneous feeling ; 
she could not have been taught, as they could not know what my con- 
versation would be. The Castle is reckoned very splendid ; but the 
finest rooms are not finished. It can never be a comfortable residence, 
as the difficulty of getting out must always be an inconvenience. 

The Blessington family do not succeed well at Paris. D’Orsay is 
censored for his treatment of his poor wife,? & laughed at for his 
dress, which is composed of sky blue pantaloons of silk & other strange 
mixtures. He wears his shirt, without a neckcloth fastened with 
diamonds & coloured stones—in short, a costume that men disapprove 
as effeminate & nondescript. 


On June 25th, 1830, the ignominious reign of George IV had dragged to 
a conclusion. At its outset, the reign of William IV was overclouded by the 
political storms that blew up round the passage of the first Reform Bill : 


Friday, South Street, May 18, 1832. 

I have never till within these 48 hours been seriously alarmed at 
the state of the country, always ascribing much to exaggeration & 
vapouring. But now it really appears there is, bona fide, an organisa- 
tion of the people amounting to a national guard, all ready equipped, 
disciplined, & as yet obedient to their leaders. These Unions have 
such immense influence upon the financial part of the country, that 
they can regulate the Savings Banks, &, if they so direct these, millions 
‘ of money can be drawn out. The day before Lord Grey had the 


1 Of Portugal. 
2 D’Orsay had married Lady Harriet Gardiner, Lady Blessington’s step-daughter 
in 1827. 
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communication from the King, there was a run to the amount of 
one million upon the bank, & to a great extent upon private banks. 
Rothschild had an interview with D. of W.; & it is conjectured his 
report of the state of the money market had great influence in his 
abandonment of the Ministry. Last night Ld Grey & his friends 
entered the H. of Lords convinced & satisfied, from the assurances 
they had received from the highest quarter, that W. & Co. would 
make a declaration to say they should withdraw their opposition from 
the Bill. Instead of that you see they only abused the late Ministry, 
& expressed a stronger than ever abhorrence of the Bill of Reform. 
Never were men placed in a more embarrassing position, a cleft stick, 
a cul de sac, & in short in all the impossible situations to go on or get 
out. How it will end, God knows: not well for general peace & 
quiet. Peel, it is said, is coming sneaking again on the scene, to rescue 
the King & rally round the throne. Much will depend upon the 
conduct in H. of Commons tonight. 


21st November, 1834,.‘ Papa’s Birthday.’ 

I cannot but feel in all this sad overthrow that we are in luck in 
not having a great house at Brighton at a high rent, & amidst a nest 
of violent high flying Tories. But hélas, we are encumbered by one 
in town for a long session; & the shabby man will not let me return 
to our former mode of only having it till Easter. 

The dismissal of the Ministers has been most offensive in the mode, 
so abrupt, so unlike anything gentlemanlike. ‘To those who had very 
active affairs, it was really most inconvenient. Ld Palmerston sat up 
the whole of Sunday night to arrange in the office his public & private 
papers, to be ready to obey the peremptory order of surrendering his 
Seal at two o’clock on Monday. As soon as Lady Jersey heard the 
news, she drank the King’s health, ‘ Now he has behaved like a gentle- 
man.’ However at present she.is said to be very indignant, at not 
going to Ireland or if at home in the Cabinet, angry at only the offer 
of Ld Steward. 


4th December, 1834. 

Rogers has been staying with us some time. He is returned from 
his Northern tour in excellent health, temper & spirits. However it 
is evident he rejoices at the absence of the red boxes. The sight of 
them always produced a fit of grievous spleen. 


January 15th, 1836. 
The law arrangements are now terminated, and the most important 
secured, by Campbell! not being lost to the Govt as Attorney- 


1John Campbell (1779-1861), late Lord Chief Justice, & Lord Chancellor, as 
Baron Campbell. Lord Melbourne did not offer Lord Brougham the great Seals, 
which were placed in commission. 
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General ; & he is very well satisfied to have his honor saved, & a 
pledge that he is to have the first high judicial post that may become 
vacant. One cannot but feel pain at Ld Brougham being so com- 
pletely put on the shelf ; but it was impossible to do otherwise. The 
King would not have acquiesced ; & the whole country would have 
supported His Majesty in his refusal, for it is but too true that every 
-man’s hand is against him. There are few to whom he has not broken 
his promise, & then quarrelled with them. In short, the total want 
of truth has been his ruin. Sir Samuel Romilly above 20 years ago 
foretold, in spite of all his personal affection & high opinion of his 
great powers, that he would fail from that defect. He inspires no 
man with confidence. He is at present with his venerable, remarkable 
mother in Westmoreland, his health greatly improving. 


The death of George IV had been unlamented : the extinction of William IV 
occasioned, even in Holland House, which was not conspicuous for its royalist 
sentiments, some genuine feelings of regret : 


16th June, 1837. ; 

Windsor Castle presents most afflicting views. Nothing can be 
more painful, so feelingly expressed, than Charles’s description of the 
genuine sorrow there. Indeed, the whole public sympathise with the 
sufferings of the King, and eagerly catch at any glimpse or hope of 
his amendment. He is much beloved for his bonhomie, & equally 
certain that there never was a King who, not /iking particularly his 
Ministers, behaved with more honor & fairness than he has invariably 
done towards them. People can form no expectation of the future, 
because nothing is known of the character and dispositions of the 
young ones. Nothing wrong, which is always something ; but from 
the extreme seclusion in which she has been kept, nothing can be 
known, as she has no friends nor intimate associates, even of her own 
sex. 


28th June, 1837, Hd H. 

The poor King expired last night. No doubt you will have had 
from Charles or your aunt more particulars than I can give. He is 
a great loss to A//, even to the young Queen, who would have derived 
benefit from a few years more experience. In the meantime, she 
appeared at her Council this morning conducted by her Uncles, spoke 
her Speech, & signed the Declaration. She did it admirably, a little 
nervous at first, but recovered her self-possession. Her voice is 
described as distinct & pleasing: she marked evidently that she 
thoroughly understood all she uttered. 


Monday, February .5, 1838. 
. . - Tam much shocked at the sudden death this morning of poor 
Creevey. His life was useful & valuable to many; & his wit & 
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agrémens made him a most agreeable member of society. To me & 
mine he has always been friendly. We used to compare notes on 
our hearts. He had an affection very like mine ; & his remedies were 
the same. It was of that he died. This has shocked & frightened 
me a good deal. 


15th November, 1838. 

. . . The Lansdownes spent a few days with us, fewer than they 
intended ; but Ld Melbourne wished to see Ld L. & Papa together, 
so all my schemes were overset, of his going later & my combining 
it with St. Anne’s. ‘So they three set off yesterday to the Castle, & 
I came to the Nutshell for a little dissipation in the shape of theatres, 
& a few to dine. I am startled at the thinness of Lord Melbourne. 
It is too much ; but it may partly be ascribed to the hard riding of 
those who are the attendants of the Queen. It is also too much for 
her. She has a small, active, safe, not very fleet horse, nor does she 
undervalue the last quality or allow it to rust for want of using: the 
pace at which she returns is tremendous. 


South St. 12th March, 1839. 

The Court stories must have reached you with their various 
versions.!_ The truth still lies at the bottom of a well; as far as my 
reading of the case, there was originally more folly than malice, some 
prudery but no malignity. Upon this the Tories have grounded very 
cruel stories disparaging of the Queen’s good nature ; whereas on the 
contrary she has shewn sympathy & tenderness upon the case forced 
upon her notice. She made a point of Lady Flora appearing with 
her at chapel & dining constantly at her table. Poor Ly F. is in a 
dreadful state of health, evidently in an alarming condition. The 
Doctor seems to be chiefly to blame. He is a vain, presumptuous, 
meddling man, like most modern medicos, much inclined to meddle 
with the private concerns of patients, from the days of poor Farquhar 
down to this day. Lytton Bulwer has written a long, admirable play 
called Richelieu. It has all the advantages which can be given by the 
accessories of scenery & costume. It is full of striking passages, many 
of which are as effective in reading as in the acting. I shall send you 
the play, ifit ts to be had ; for already two editions have been purchased. 
He has a great power of writing. 

Macaulay is plunged deep into his historical work. He takes up 
the period where Mackintosh left off, with the intention of continuing 


it down to our own days. He has great abilities & excellent power of 


selecting his points & arguing them well. 


1 Lady Holland here refers to the unfortunate case of Lady Flora Hastings the 
Duchess of Kent’s lady of the bedchamber, which was magnified by lying report 
- a major scandal. She died a few months later. Sir James Clark was the 

octor. 
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April 26th, 1839. 

The dinner went off admirably at Lansdowne H. The Queen, 
Papa described as being so pretty and naturally pleased. She looked 
about her quite like a girl at home for holidays, examined the silver 
plates, ceiling, & all that was new to her eyes. She laughed, & was 
excessively merry. The lighting & increase of chandeliers in the 
Great Room had a beautiful effect. In short, nothing could succeed 
better than the whole affair. Louisa looked, they say, really very 
pretty : & thank God! Shelburne is in good plight. Ld Hd sat next 
to a pretty woman with whom he was much struck, Lady Bruce. 
She has one unmarried sister whom they describe as even handsomer ; 
the other is quite ugly. Ld Hd was very unfit to partake of the fes- 
tivities, as he is overcome with one of his dreadful choaking colds & 
coughs ; so, after fairly seeing her Majesty established in the Concert 
room, he came away. 

The outset of Lord Douro’s marriage scandalised the world. The 
bride fainted away in her return from church ; he went riding in 
the Park, & played a game of tennis. Returned at 4 to accompany 
her to Strathfieldsay for the honeymoon. On the Queen compli- 
menting him on her beauty, he said she was all head, hands & feet 
(they are large), that she weighed 11 stone, & more than he did. 
Some say all this is bravado ; for he is in reality much in love. 


Meanwhile, Prince Albert, as prospective consort for the Queen, had ‘made 
his bow in London : 


November 8th. 

. . - Our Princes go away on 14th, the question is when to return ? 
The general belief is that the Great Lady has made up her mind, & 
only waits for the convenient moment to declare it. He pleases 
greatly, & the same said of him that used to be said of Mde de Coigny, 
‘Qu’elle n’avoit qu’une voix contre elle, c’etait la sienne,’ for his 
organe is reckoned very shrill & displeasing. 


June 12th, 1840, S. St. 

You will in common with us all have been horrified & shocked 
at this dreadful attempt upon the life of the poor little Queen.1_ You 
will see the details amply in the papers ; so shall spare the repetition. 
Lds Melbourne & Normanby went to her immediately on her return 
to the Palace, & found her well & tolerably composed. She told them 
she saw the man distinctly take aim, when he fired the second pistol, 
_ adding, ‘ It was not at all pleasant, I assure you.’ Her first impulse 
of going to her Mother, to spare her the fright of hearing it from others, 
was very amiable. She was to have gone to the German Opera, 


1 Edward Oxford, a youth of 18, fired two pistols at the Queen as she was driving 
up Constitution Hill in a low carriage on June 10. He was found guilty, but insane. 
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but very properly did not ; even if her own state of mind could have 
borne doing so. There are many conjectures as to the motives which 
actuated the wretched men, such as whether he belonged to a Secret 
Society, either of Chartists or fanatical Protestants, or if a political 
tool for change of Sovereign. Nothing has transpired as yet. 


Brougham, odd as ever, appears for the last time in 1844: 


March 29th, 1844. 

Our friend Brougham conducted himself strangely indeed at the 
Drawing Room, got into conversation with the Queen & Albert, offering 
to carry letters to Paris for her, & then turning most familiarly to 
her, ‘and parcels also.? 1 He told the Dss of Kent, she only looked 
24, by the bye younger than her daughter. Yet with all this wildness 
he went to H. of Lords, & made the most rational speech he has made 
for years. 


Lady Holland herself vanished during the following year, in November 1845. 
The tribute of a grudging admirer is sometimes more eloquent than the praise 
of an adoring friend ; and she could have no better epitaph than the famous 
sentences that George Greville, when he learned of her death, committed to his 
journal : ‘ She evinced during her illness a very philosophical calmness and 
resolution, aware that. she was dying, and not afraid of death. The religious 
people don’t know what to make of it. She never seems to have given the 
least sign of any religious feeling or belief... Though she was a woman 
for whom nobody felt any affection, and whose death therefore will have excited 
no grief . . . all who had been accustomed to live at Holland House and had 
been her habitués will lament over the fall of the curtain on that long drama, 
and the final extinction of the fuckering remnant of a social light which illuminated 
and adorned England and even Europe for half a century. The world never 
has seen and never will again see anything like Holland House... .” 

1 Lady Holland added in another letter, ‘ You will see this has reached Punch, 


who makes good fun of it. It is perfectly true that he made the offer ; at which her 
little Majesty was indignant and tossed her head.’ 


[THE FOREGOING EXTRACTS FROM LADY HOLLAND’S CORRESPONDENCE 
ARE PRINTED BY KIND PERMISSION OF THE EARL OF ILCHESTER, AND FORM 
PART OF A VOLUME SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED UNDER HIS EDITORSHIP. | 
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A Letter on Paris 


BY JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 





Dear C., 

Less than two hours after our courses, yours to America and 
mine to France, had converged for a few minutes in London, I was 
crossing the French coast. From time to time the earth was visible 
through breaks in the clouds, and it appeared to be almost unin- 
habited. Haven’t you noticed, when you travel by railway or road, 
what an exaggerated impression you have of the density of the popu- 
lation of the country you pass through? And how radically the 
same journey made by air corrects it? We flew up the valley of the 
Seine. The clouds parted as we passed over a great curve of the 
river, within which, far below, with all its bridges gone and its 
cathedral, it seemed to me, bearing marks of damage, lay Rouen. 
Then suddenly, projecting high above a vast field of mist which 
seemed to cover the earth, we saw the Eiffel Tower. Orly airfield, 
where we presently landed, was a melancholy spectacle under the 
heavy rain: bomb-smashed hangars in a sea of mud. Nearby a 
German tank, overturned and already lividly rusted, and two derelict 
machine-guns, lay beside the road. On the long drive from Orly 
to Versailles we passed through Billancourt, by the partially ruined 
Renault works, and saw how scrupulously R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand had spared adjacent houses. 

Next morning I paid my respects to the new Head of the Louvre. 
It appeared that the Orangerie had been used during the Occupa- 
tion as a clearing-house for the sorting and dispatch of works of art 
confiscated by the Germans. A girl in the service of the National 
Museums, who was ostensibly assisting the Nazi authorities, made 
notes of the contents and destination of every case. The aged Marshal 
used to visit the Orangerie from time to time to look at these works 
of art before they were sent away from France. Of his comments 
upon them, and of his views upon the arts generally, this girl made 
a complete shorthand record. That record I was not privileged to 
see, but it contains, I was assured, a number of memorable dicta. 

On coming out of my colleague’s office, I was at once conscious 
of that agreeable sense of relaxation, which, for the constitutionally 
lazy, follows the performance of any duty, however agreeable, and 
my gaze was drawn away between the vast wings of the Louvre, 
across the Carrousel, and far out over the Tuileries Gardens until 
fixed by the miles-distant Arc de Triomphe. Petty preoccupations 
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no doubt plague no less persistently in such surroundings than they 
do elsewhere, yet how readily the spirit expands in the contemplation 
of such an assertion of human dignity as is manifest in this immense, 
yet precisely proportioned prospect ! 

We in England are prone to shrink from such grandiose mani- 
festations ; we find it difficult to express, in visual terms, our grander 
conceptions, yet when a great architect appears among us, how grateful | 
we are! Even to those who have never heard of Wren or Barry, 
St. Paul’s and the Palace of Westminster vaguely represent the 
noblest in their collective selves. 

Across the Pont Neuf the Left Bank looked as beautiful as a 
dream. You must come to Paris soon, for it may not, in centuries, 
look like this again. No smoke from fuelless factories, or private 
chimneys, and almost no traffic. Paris in this pellucid air, silent 
at midday, and just freed, is something to be remembered. 

In the afternoon I visited the Salon d’Automne at the Palais des 
Arts on the Quai de Tokio. When I tell you that, until I saw this 
exhibition, I hadn’t fully understood how deadly the effects of the 
Occupation had been, perhaps you’ll think I must have worn pro- 
fessional blinkers. But just as a familiar face changed suddenly by 
anxiety or grief makes a deeper impression upon us than some larger 
calamity, so the marks of lassitude and frustration conspicuous in 
the work of all but the older artists (who had grown up in more 
propitious times) affected me more strongly than.the bridgeless Seine 
or the bullet-chipped buildings. For of the adventurous and inven- 
tive spirit which had characterised French, or more exactly Parisian 
painting, even after its most brilliant epoch had come to a lingering 
end, hardly a trace remains. All the work produced during the 
Occupation (except Picasso’s, about which I’ll tell you later on) 
told of a passive, bewildered acceptance of exhausted motives. 

The rooms in which the most derivative of the paintings were 
shown were almost deserted ; great crowds congregated round the 
Picassos, where interest was intense but the prevailing attitude critical. 
Here at least twenty gendarmes were on duty, for the Picassos had 
already provoked disorders. The adjacent rooms, where the work 
most contemporary in intention was, were also frequented. Here 
too discussion was lively but the general mood, it seemed to me, 
inclined to be critical. ‘ Left-Wing’ exhibits exasperated the con- 
servative but were insufficiently radical to excite enthusiasm in the 
young. ‘A mort’ was scrawled beneath the artist’s name on several 
labels. : 

The dealers had little to show : most of them had sent their pic- 
tures away ; a few had sold them to the Germans. At one gallery, 
which had acquired a substantial part of the painting and sculpture 
that had formerly belonged to Amboise Vollard, and where his - 
VOL. 161—No. 964 U 
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publishing of fine illustrated books was being carried on, I saw a 
work of extraordinary beauty. This was an edition of Buffon with 
illustrations by Picasso. Discovering that the artist had etched a 
few plates of various animals, the publisher suggested to him that 
he should make a number of others to accompany Buffon’s text. In 
these illustrations the full range of Picasso’s invention and the astonish- 
ing versatility of his powers as a draughtsman are manifest. No one 
plate resembles another: each animal is treated in precisely the 
manner best suited to-exhibit its unique characteristics. These 
etchings seemed to me to surpass anything I had seen of the artist’s 
recent painting and sculpture. Although the edition was already 
exhausted, the publisher, M. Martin Fabbiani, generously promised 
to make one copy available for the British National Collections. 
He also brought out a landscape in oils by an English painter who 
never exhibits his work. ‘This canvas,’ he surprisingly said, ‘I 
showed to Picasso, who looked at it with a puzzled expression, 
observing, “‘ It’s by a painter whose work I’ve never seen before, 
but it certainly has a strange something about it.”’ The painting 
in question, a landscape in the South of France, bore the signature, 
Winston Churchill. 

When I paid a second visit to the Salon d’Automne—which 
served to confirm my earlier impressions—I saw two lorries full of 
gendarmes arrive, the greater number of them to relieve their confréres 
on duty in the Picasso room. 

Segonzac, of whom, as of so many, it had been whispered (I do 
not know upon what evidence) that his attitude during the Occupa- 
tion had failed to satisfy the most exacting standards, I saw on two 
occasions. That he himself was sensitive upon this point was imme- 
diately apparent. He talked at length of Petain’s efforts to obstruct 
the Germans, and insisted that there were no active ‘ collaborators ’ 
among artists—with a single undistinguished exception whom he 
named. He said that the country which, before the Allied invasion 
appeared utterly passive and exhausted, was astonishingly awakened 
to aggressive life by the news of the first landings. 

Later I saw Segonzac again, this time at his studio. Having 
delivered himself of his apologia he was now able to forget politics 
and speak of his real interests.) He brought out numerous works 
done during the past years. That which gave me the most pleasure 
was a set of more than a hundred etched illustrations to the Georgics. 
I know no living artist who can evoke with slighter means the spirit 
of antique pastoral poetry. A few of his scratchy, and at first glance 
rather purposeless strokes with pen or needle, and there is a shep- 
herd minding his flock on a sunlit hillside. The shepherd is not 
‘dressed up,’ yet there is somehow no doubt that he belongs to the 
world of Virgil. There is, indeed, nothing that with his tenuous line 
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he cannot evoke, but larger resources seem at times actually to 
embarrass his, at its most expressive, joyfully economical talent. His 
watercolours are sometimes superb, but it is, I think, not unjust to 
say that they are less uniformly successful than either his etchings or 
his drawings. And when he has at his command the yet greater 
resources of oil paint, he frequently discloses weaknesses at which his 
works in line, I should say, almost never, and his water colours just 
occasionally, hint. The oils, especially the larger figure-pieces, often 
lack design and quality. Segonzac, who is endowed with the powers 
of suggesting with pen or etching-needle the most dazzling light, can 
rarely do so with his brush. 

Sunday morning crowds, proceeding from several directions 
towards Notre Dame (so recently the scene of a gun-fight), were larger 
than those I remembered before the War. Suddenly a car, driven 
at high speed and in which I thought I recognised General de Gaulle, 
preceded and followed by a bodyguard of armed motor-cyclists, arrived 
at the main entrance to the church. The Mass was for the St. Cyr 
officers killed in action. An immense Tricolour depending from 
the roof reached down before the altar to the floor. The occasion 
(even making due allowance for a patriotic occasion) impressed me 
as so conspicuously Gallican in character that St. Peter was eclipsed 
entirely by St. Louis. 

The chief topic at lunch that day was a fierce feud which was 
dividing the intellectual world of Paris. Several guests gave detailed, 
but, alas, simultaneous accounts of the affaire, so that my impression 
of what took place is, perhaps, imprecise at points. Here, however, 
is the gist of it: 

Max Jacob died as a result of imprisonment by the Germans, 
and bequeathed his possessions to the artist, Christian Bérard— 
one of the guests at lunch, a stout, youngish man with a beard and 
very long straight hair, and a big mobile face of extreme benevolence 
—who wore a pair of the dead man’s trousers at a party. Now 
Jacob, after a life spent in the vanguard of ‘ advanced? movements 
in art and literature, and as a bohemian, became, in his latter years, 
a devout Catholic. At the party in question, Bérard encountered 
Picasso (one of his own intimates) who was incensed at seeing his 
dead friend’s trousers (threadbare at the knees from much praying) 


‘ worn at a frivolous gathering by a young and fashionable artist. 


So he reproached Bérard bitterly, and has not spoken to him since. 
There were many who thought Bérard (in spite of his protests) had 
worn the trousers in a spirit of levity; many others who thought 
Picasso—who is said to hate all reminders of death—was moved to 
anger by what he took for a gesture of callousness towards the dead. 

While this fascinating chatter assailed my ears, my eyes were ravished 

by a canvas by Goya from which, out of a light silver vapour, a pale . 
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young man gazed with a sort of ghostly ardour. Lunch (eaten off 
plate so splendid that I scarcely dared touch it) consisted of tinned 
tunny fish, followed by a little stew, accompanied by an abundance 
of wine of a character that Londoners have mostly long since forggtten. 

Later that afternoon I went a long journey, largely on foot (I 
must have been walking the better part of twenty miles a day) to 
visit Stanislas Fumet, the editor of Temps Present, which I thought 
the best weekly journal in France, and which had first appeared 
clandestinely during the Occupation. It is a Catholic paper, con- 
siderably farther to the Left than French Catholic papers usually 
are, and very friendly towards England. I spoke to him of my 
admiration for Yves Simon’s Grande Crise de la Republique Frangaise, 
1918-38. ‘What book is that?’ he asked, ‘I’ve never heard of 
it.’ I was astonished by his answer, for I understood that Yves Simon 
and Fumet were close friends. It was as though I had heard from 
Mr. Belloc that he had never heard of The Man who was Thursday. 
Then I remembered that this admirable book had been published 
in Montreal during the War, and the fact that Fumet had not heard 
of it gave me a sudden perception of the present intellectual isolation 
of France. A small party of children assembled meanwhile at the 
Fumet’s flat, one of whom put me on my way when the time came 
to leave. The little boy talked with a certain air of authority about 
the Germans. ‘ How do you know so much about them ?’ I asked. 
* You see, the Germans kept me in prison for months,’ he said, ‘ and 
they only gave us soup.’ 

Next morning I called on Christian Bérard. During the Occupa- 
tion, he told me, two Gestapo men arrived at his studio, and remained, 
ransacking drawers, reading his letters, and so on for two hours, 
without addressing a single word either to him or to each other. 
The popular reputation he had made as a designer of sets for the 
ballet, and of covers for Vogue seemed to have become an embarrass- 
ment to him, and it was evident that he now wished to be regarded 
solely as a serions painter. This is only his due: but the association 
of shoddy vulgarity with contemporary fashionable portraiture raises 
an instinctive prejudice against painting as suave and deft and stylish 
as Bérard’s. To judge it fairly one has to keep it firmly in mind 
that Vandyck and Gainsborough and Lawrence were fashionable 
portrait painters too. 

Picasso lives in, and, I’m told, owns a magnificent seventeenth- 
century house, 7, Quai des Grands Augustins, behind Laperouse. 
In the street outside a gendarme was on duty. Visitors cross a 
spacious courtyard, climb a dark winding tiled staircase to the third 
floor, where the staircase ends, and where, on the lintel of a door 
is a notice bearing the word ‘ici.’ The door opens upon a small 
hall which in turn leads to a long narrow ante-room, which contains 
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a tail iron stove and, stacked against the walls, a great accumulation 
of miscellaneous objects: canvases, paint-boxes, pieces of Negro 
sculpture, sketches by the artist himself, and two rows of kitchen 
chairs. On this Monday morning a number of these chairs were 
occupied. I was shown quickly through the long room, but not 
so quickly as to remain unaware of the sullen looks of visitors whose 
audiences with the Master had evidently been, in their view, unduly 
deferred. These visitors, I was afterwards informed, were for the 
most part Communist politicians (Picasso is, I believe, chairman, or 
something of the sort, of the Party Organisation in the Sixth Arron- 
dissement), art dealers, artists as well as miscellaneous pilgrims. 
Beyond this room is a large studio containing sculpture in progress : 
a huge classical woman’s head and a shepherd, also over life-size, 
carrying a lamb. I had barely time to glance at these when Picasso 
appeared. His large dark eyes, which dominate his face, have a 
brilliant look of tireless alertness, characteristic of animals rather than 
ofmen. Their brilliant regard also conveys intimations of melancholy. 

I followed him up another staircase to a second studio, also very 
spacious, but almost empty. I told him of my admiration for his 
Buffon illustrations. ‘Then you might like to see these,’ he said, 
bringing from the next room a folio of drawings on big sheets of 
paper. The drawings were all variations on the same theme: a 
young man asleep whom a girl is intently watching. And most 
beautiful drawings they were, and finer, I felt, than any recent work of 
his I had seen except the Buffon illustrations. There was also a 
splendid drawing for the shepherd carrying the lamb in the down- 
stairs studio. When he had shown me these (which he regarded as 
the best he had done, and said he never wished to part from) and 
a number of other works, I told him that there were many 
people waiting downstairs to see him, and unless I left they and 
I would between us prevent him from working at all that morning. 
Picasso behaved as though he had not heard me; when I presently 
repeated what I had said, he shook his head impatiently and brought 
out more canvases. Next he showed me an abusive letter he had 
that morning received from a lady, who told him she’d studied at 
the Beaux-Arts; knew therefore what was beautiful when she saw 
it, and that she’d seen his work and didn’t find it beautiful . . . 
Was it true, I asked, that students had been demonstrating in the 
streets condemning his recent work, and calling on him to return 
to his ‘ Blue’ period? Quite true, he said, and one young man 
had been arrested for demonstrating in the same sense in front of 
his house. I asked him whether he did not find that there was 
something anomalous in the position of an artist, however illustrious, 
whose work was, after all, understood by relatively few, being publicly 
identified with a popular party, and whether revolutionary art, such 
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as his, was not at bottom even resented by the revolutionary 
masses. 

‘There is just such a want of accord between the two revolu- 
tionary forces,’ he conceded. But life isn’t a very logical business, 
is it? As for me, I have to act as I feel, both as an artist and as 
aman.’ There was a pause; he suddenly wore a troubled look. 
‘ The thing is worrying at times. Now all those people waiting in 
the room down there, for instance .. .’ 

Picasso invited me to call again. There were the kitchen chairs, 
and their black-coated miscellaneous occupants, waiting. ‘ Yester- 
day,’ he said, ‘ I didn’t show you the painting I’m doing now.’ And 
he brought out a still-life of tomato plant, then another and another, 
until there were twenty-one variations of the subject. ‘I usually 
work on a number of canvases at a time; sometimes I even take 
up an old one that I’ve not seen for years.” The sight of Picasso 
standing among the twenty-one. canvases on which he was occupied 
for the moment, and the recollection of the sculpture downstairs, 
of the big room at the Salon d’Automne filled with his works, of the 


Buffon illustrations and of the girls watching the sleeping youths, all. 


combined to give me a sudden deep impression of his copiousness. 
This egregious productivity springs in part from a feverish restlessness, 
the result of an excess of nervous energy. As on the previous day 
there arrived a moment when the remembrance of the glum-faced 
waiting figures downstairs affected me disagreeably. ‘There are 
other things I’d like to show you,’ he answered in a decisive tone, 
and, as if to preclude the possibility of his words being discounted 
as a mere gesture of politeness, he disappeared behind a screen. 
A minute or two later he emerged, with still more canvases. ‘ Besides,’ 
he continued, ‘I don’t care for. working in the morning. At this 
time of day I feel almost too energetic, and so I prefer to see my 
friends. I like to work in the afternoons, but best of all at night. 
You see these thick curtains ’—and he touched the window curtains 
gently, ‘ they shut out the daylight : artificial light suits me a great 
deal better : it’s absolutely steady, and much more exciting.’ 
Christian Bérard told me a few days ago how, when the fit was 
upon him, Picasso would work from night to morning, beginning, 
as soon as he had finished a drawing, a new one, and marking each 
one with the hour and minute of its completion. The almost un- 
governable nature of his impulse to draw and paint and sculpt explains 
perhaps his habit of allowing his inferior works to be exhibited. 
He shows this tolerance towards his failures, I think, not because he 
cannot distinguish clearly between them and his successes, but because 
he regards his work as a single whole. He doesn’t disguise or con- 
ceal his failures, but he simply tries again, seeing failure and success 
as parts of the abundant, continuous flow of his creative activity. 
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‘What are these ?’ I asked, indicating a number of very small 
canvases standing on the floor, end to end. .Oh those, don’t look at 
them,’ he answered cheerfully, ‘ they’re painted by the dog.’ The 
big dog who dashed in and out of the room at high speed certainly 
looked intelligent enough to paint. ‘ But that reminds me,’ Picasso 
said, ‘ that I don’t believe I’ve shown you my bathroom.’ We went 
together through the spacious black-raftered, red-tiled rooms of his 
ample farm-like house, and I saw the bathroom and the little engraving 
room where his press was. I told him that I counted his early 
‘ Déjeuner des Pauvres’’ among the very best of his etchings. ‘I’m 
glad you like that one,’ he said; giving me a quick, searching look, 
‘I like it too, and do you know, I never miss a chance of buying 
a print? I found two in a small shop a month or two ago. Of 
course one has to pay for them.’ The house is full of objects of 
art. There are many African carvings, in ivory and wood (‘ my 
best ones are at the bank,’ he explained with evident satisfaction). 
There was a fine landscape—‘ Le Parc Montsouris,’ a road flanked 
by tall trees—by the Douanier Rousseau, and an admirable Matisse. 

As I was leaving I told him how, on the previous day when I had 
revisited the Salon d’Automne, I saw two lorry-loads of gendarmes 
arrive to effect the changing of the guard in the Picasso room. He 
laughed : ‘ Just like Buckingham Palace, isn’t it?’ he said delightedly. 

I find it not easy to convey, by recounting the desultory conversa- 
tion which passed between us as we looked at his own painting and 
sculpture and his possessions, the particular quality of Picasso as a 
person, and if you’d not written to ask what I’d been doing, I don’t 
believe I should have made the attempt. Picasso seems to me to 
be a man so passionately earnest about his art, so confident in the 
validity of his astonishing gifts, and therefore so independent, that 
he can afford to dispense with even the most accepted affectations, 
and all but the minimum of social caution. 

Soon afterwards I began to try to get back to England: almost 
all the rest of my time in Paris was spent standing in a crowd which 
grew larger day by day, and more dejected, waiting for the weather 
to clear so that aeroplanes could fly again. Once, in desperate 
boredom, I drove out to Versailles, and wandered about the Palace, 
quite deserted, and stripped bare of ail movable works of art, which 
had been sent to a place of safety. In the chapel now rested the 
coffin of Mme. de Maintenon. When St. Cyr was bombed, she 
was conveyed, after more than two hundred years, to Versailles, and 
as I touched the lead above her mortal remains, I thought despairingly 
of the thick mist outside, and it seemed to me I might have to wait 
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‘ as long before I reached London again. 


Yours always, 
Joun, 
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Art and Expertise 


BY CLIVE BELL 





From the abundance, not to mention the acrimony, of correspondence 
in the Bodkin v. Bomford affair an unwary subscriber to The Times 
might have inferred that a great many people in England care greatly 
about painting. That is not the case. But it is true that a good 
many, for one reason or another, concern themselves with pictures 
or at least with the labels on the frames ; and by discovering these 
reasons, and meditating on them, we may come to understand why 
Mr. Bomford should incur hatred and contempt for labelling his 
pictures with the names of the artists whom he believes to have painted 
them, and why C.E.M.A. should be magisterially trounced for allowing 
the public to see pictures so labelled. 

To those whose cup, whose capacity for esthetic enjoyment, can 
be filled to the brim by a single work of art, picture, poem or symphony, 
the name of the man or woman who made it is of no consequence 
whatever. Such people exist ; and in my opinion their thoughts and 
feelings about art are the only ones that need be taken quite seriously. 
But there are others, a respectable body of ladies and gentlemen, 
whose feelings, though genuine enough, are insufficient to fill their 
cups full ; and these, when they have extracted from a work all that 
their defective powers can extract, still find their thirst unslaked. 
The emotional content, or rather that measure of it they can draw and 
enjoy, is unsatisfying; they must have a cognitive supplement, 
‘ something interesting ’ to top the sky-lights ; in fact, they must water 
their wine. So they open the gate to a host of water-sellers : experts, 
historians, archzologists—honourable merchants all—hagiographers, 
fabulists, mystagogues and dealers. 

I am concerned here with experts only, with people qualified to 
make attributions. Unfortunately it is not always easy to recognise 
the expert in a crowd ; wherefore we must be grateful to Mr. Douglas 
Cooper who has stated categorically that he is an expert. ‘I write 
as an expert,’ he says in The Times (November 29th, 1944) so any- 
one seeking light on this question may be advised to scrape his 
acquaintance. In Bodkin v. Bomford the experts, or those whom we 
may presume to be experts, maintained that certain pictures attributed 

by their owner to Manet were not by Manet, and that it was very 
wrong of C.E.M.A., the body responsible for the exhibition, to allow 
the public to see pictures the labels on which, according to the experts, 
were incorrect. Such misleading tags, they argued, must corrupt 
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‘ public taste,’ and Professor Bodkin in his solicitude for this delicate 
abstraction would, I imagine, close permanently the National Gallery 
and the Louvre—especially the latter—seeing that in neither collection 
are all the ascriptions beyond cavil. But Professor Bodkin has other 
grounds for complaint : he feels that the exhibition makes nonsense 
of his lectures. That is a serious matter ; though the professor, I am 
sure, would be the first to agree that no one is likely to think it as 
serious as he does. For my own part, I have not seen the collection. 
I have seen only a few of the pictures, and have animadverted on 
two of them—a Gauguin and Manet’s portrait of a dog—not because 
I questioned their authenticity but because I thought they were bad. 
On the other hand, I judge from photographs that it contains attractive 
Renoirs, a much repainted but still fine Lenain (this I have seen) 
and other agreeable works of art. Of the disputed Manets I can only 
say that one looks well in reproduction. Altogether, I think the 
public lucky to have been offered so much pleasure’ I would, how- 
ever, advise C.E.M.A.—I expect no thanks for the advice—when next 
they show a private collection to make it clear that names and dates 
in the catalogue are none of their business. That is by the way: 
what I want now to discover is why people who care little about art 
care a good deal about attribution. 

For reasons that it would take a whole essay to elaborate pictures 
have, or can have, immense ‘ prestige value.” From a cloud of 
indignant witnesses, of whom Madame de Boigne is the most readable, 
we know that, at a painful moment, few things hurt French vanity 
more than Wellington’s just insistence on the restitution to the countries 
from which they had been stolen of works of art. Yet how many 
Frenchmen had visited the Louvre, where the bulk of the booty 
was displayed, or would have gone there had it remained? Come 
nearer home, and consider the outcry that is raised when a Rembrandt 
painted in Holland is to be sold out of England into America. And 
of those who cry loudest some will not have entered the National 
Gallery since they were taken there by the governess, while few will 
have been to the expense of a journey to Amsterdam and the Hague. 
It is a question of national prestige. Shall the Roundhill Rembrandt 
go to Milwaukee? Perish the thought. Now if it were merely a 
beautiful work of art that was going the thought might be entertained 
with equanimity. But a Rembrandt! And who made it a Rem- 
brandt? Why, the experts to be sure. Who pulled down our 
Madonna of the rocks and now, they tell me, are putting her back again ? 
The experts. Who but an expert can turn a picture first into a Piero 
della Francesca, then into a Baldovinetti, and finally, that is for the 
time being, into a Paolo Uccello? And that painting which Sir 
Charles Holmes hung in the French nineteenth-century room as a 
Géricault—some said a Manet ; why now must we call it a Stanzioni 
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Massimo and hold that it was painted in Naples somewhere about 
1630? Because the experts have told us to. It begins to appear— 
does it not—that if the ‘ prestige value’ of pictures is great, the 
importance of experts will be considerable. 

Further, let your mind dwell on the social consequences of these 
transnominations. That lucky millionaire of Milwaukee who acquired 
the: Rembrandt for seventy thousand pounds may reasonably expect 
to receive visits from cultivated aristocrats who would hardly push 
as far as Dallas to see the Seghers for which Mr. Julius Mondsheim 
gave but twenty. Now suppose one night some mischievous fairy 
were to change the labels so that the Milwaukee Rembrandt became 
a Seghers and Mr. Mondsheim’s picture a Rembrandt, what would 
be the feelings of the two millionaires and of all those people all the 
world over who hope to sell Rembrandts, or other masterpieces (or 
at least to get a rake off the sales) to other millionaires and 
less fortunate snobs even? Well, an expert, or a quorum of experts 
at any rate, can change the labels. Besides prestige, national and 
personal, substantial interests, you perceive, are at the mercy of the 
expert. 

I have adumbrated vulgar but valid reasons for holding the 
profession in awe. Experts themselves are likely to dwell on others, 
and may appeal, as they did in the recent controversy, to the cultivated 
and intelligent people of limited sensibility who are obliged to water 
their wine. How pleasant for these, and how instructive, with the 
help of someone who can be sure of his names and dates, to place 
works unerringly in sequence and so become aware of an artist’s 
progress. Admittedly artists have a tiresome habit of fishing out 
canvases they began in youth and going on with them twenty years 
later ; but when this has happened an expert should be aware of it, 
and so he will be, provided that it happened some time ago. Only 
contemporary pranks and vagaries are disconcerting. Roger Fry, one 
of the most justly admired and trusted experts of our time—though 
he got a bad name with his confréres for preferring art to expertise— 
once had his science put to the test by a wall on which, in no very 
solemn mood I must confess, Duncan Grant and Frederick Etchells 
had collaborated. In determining the authorship of the parts the 
expert made several blunders which he would not have made had 
he been analysing a joint production of Fra Filippo and Fra Diamante. 
An eminent critic—eminent he must be or he would not be 
employed by one of our newest and most high-minded periodicals— 
some years ago drew an instructive contrast between two living 
painters, a man and a woman, much to the detriment of the latter. 
He made us see that her work was the mere shadow of the man’s; 
where his was virile and spontaneous, hers lacked precisely those 
. qualities which the critic, manly fellow that he is, most prizes. By 
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chance I knew of a room decorated with eight panels, some by the 
male, others by the female, and I offered publicly to give the expert 
five pounds for each that he attributed correctly if he would give me 
as much for each that he got wrong. The offer was not accepted. 
Now had it been a question of disentangling the work of Cavallini 
from that of Giotto, he might have closed in the unsportsmanlike 
conviction of betting on a certainty. 

There are experts who dabble in archeology and can do prehis- 
torians a good turn, thus enhancing the intellectual pleasures of all. 
They can assemble in order of time barrowfuls of objects extracted from 
the earth, and in so doing throw light on the evolution of some lost 
civilisation. Their assumption appears to be: the better the art the 
more advanced the society that produced it. If the assumption be 
correct, it follows that the value of their historical conjectures will 
depend on thenicety of their esthetic perceptions. If you are to deduce 
the age and quality of a civilisation from the-beauty of a work of art 
you must have a sense of beauty. Unluckily a good many archzo- 
logical experts seem still to regard what the common man calls ‘ life- 
likeness’ as the last word in artistic achievement and distortion as 
the earliest prattle of savages, an esthetic which may lead him very 
logically to suppose that some repulsive little artefact exemplifies the 
blossoming of a glorious epoch and that Picasso died hundreds of 
years before Meissonier was born. 

Such awkward considerations notwithstanding, and though he can 
do nothing for those to whom a work of art is a unique object, self- 
sufficient and completely satisfying, the expert, by ascribing names 
and dates, should, it seems to me, be able to do something for cultivated 
people of imperfect receptivity, for those, in fact, who must talk as 
well as feel. Only, if he is to help us, we must be able to trust him ; 
and, frankly, the methods of experts do not always inspire confidence. 
For one thing, they are much too confident. Who has not winced 
at the magisterial voice of the kunstforscher, asserting in tones that 
brook no discussion—‘ That can’t be by Velasquez (or whoever the 
suggested author of the work in question may be) it’s not good enough.” 
As if good artists never painted bad pictures. And then, how dare 
they be so positive in the matter of copies and replicas? Giulio 
Romano was Raphael’s pupil and, what is more, collaborated with 
the master in painting the portrait of Clement VII. The picture was 
still in the care of Ottaviano de’ Medici at Florence when the Pope 
made a present of it to Federigo of Mantua ; so Ottaviano, who had 
no notion of giving it up, ordered Andrea del Sarto to make a copy 
which he palmed off on the duke. Seven years later Giulio took this 
copy for the original. Now if Giulio Romano could not distinguish 
between the work of Andrea and that of Raphael assisted by himself, 
I find it hard to believe that Mr. Berenson can. Indeed, the methods 
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of experts often astound mere scholars. In the late Lord Conway’s 
collection were two little pieces which certain authorities decided to 
call Giorgiones. ‘They must have been painted, so these authorities 
said, when the artist was about fourteen years old ; and in support 
of this surprising attribution they pointed out that the landscapes 
seemed to represent places near Castelfranco which the boy might 
well have noticed. So, for that matter, might his old nannie or his 
little sister have noticed them, and for anything I can see they might 
have painted the pictures too. Be that as it may, can you imagine 
a literary critic confidently attributing a bit of Elizabethan common 
form to Shakespeare on the ground that it contained what might be 
a description of a spot near Stratford-on-Avon? And to Shakespeare 
at the age of fourteen, mark you. Think of your own childish 
effusions. Yet the man of letters would have this advantage : he 
could compare his reputed Shakespearean juvenilia with a mass of 
mature work, whereas I believe there exist but five well authenticated 
pictures from which to infer how Giorgione would have painted at 
his prep. school. 

* Skimble-skamble stuff,’ as Hotspur justly inno puts a man 
from his faith.’ And I begin to wonder whether the experts have 
much to offer the cultivated public after all. That is not to say that 
their labours are wasted. Should: scholars succeed in proving that 
twenty lines in The Two Noble Kinsmen are by Shakespeare, publishers 
would not be a penny the better for it. Perhaps Shakespearean 
scholars are not much in the news, that is why. But if it can be 
confidently asserted, and widely believed, that what was called a 
Seghers should be called a Rembrandt, great families and tribes may 
have cause to rejoice. 
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Canon James 


BY NOEL BLAKISTON 





Canon James had the feeling that he was marking time, while all 
the fascinating people he had been with moved onwards. He was 
soon left alone, and so he came to consciousness. It was always a 
surprise to wake and find that he was not dead yet. Not that that 
would be uninteresting. It was fascinating either way. 

He turned over and looked towards the door where the boy 
who had just called him was standing hopefully. Behind the boy, 
in the half-open door, were other children’s faces. 

‘Can I watch you dressing, sir?’ 

‘ Why, of course, Raymond.’ 

The boy banged the door in his sisters’ faces. 

‘By Jove, you’re decent, sir.’ 

He walked over to the dressing-table and began to examine 
Canon James’s collar. He took a folding rule out of his pocket. 

‘By Jove, your collar’s high, sir. It’s four-tenths of an inch 
higher than pater’s. By Jove!’ 

Canon James reflected that the diversity of styles of clerical 
neckwear was indeed remarkable, varying as they did from the 
high and the stiff to those limp and shallow apologies for a collar 
which the Roman Catholics wore. On the whole probably the 
higher the collar the lower the church. No—he thought of his 
colleagues—yes, no—evidently there would be a good many exceptions 
to whatever generalisations one made. He must get the subject up. 
He must start assembling data. It was worth a monograph. Who, 
by the way, had invented the clerical collar ? 

Being of a philosophic and contemplative ‘nature Canon James 
had trained himself to wrestle with facts. Otherwise, he knew, he 
all too easily went off into a dream and began seeing things from 
outside. And that was too exciting. He must postpone that. He 
must keep himself busy. He was like a man in love, who has a 
delightful evening of love ahead of him, which he tries, all day, con- 
tinually to push from the forefront of his thoughts. 

‘I suppose you’ll be working in the church again today?’ said 
Raymond. 

‘Yes. I must try to finish off today.’ 

‘ By Jove, you must be clever to be able to read those old books. 
I say, I’ve got to go down to the village on my bike after breakfast, 
on business. Is there anything you’d like me to get you at the shop ? ’ 
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Canon James was shaving. 

‘I don’t think so, my boy, thank you very much.’ And then, 
as Raymond seemed disappointed, ‘ What do they sell?’ 

‘Oh, all kinds of things, like bread and stamps and jam, and 
ripping thongs you can make slings with. I had one but it got bust.’ 

‘I'd like a thong.’ 

* By Jove, would you really, sir? What do you want it for?’ 

‘A present for you, to make a new sling with.’ 

‘ By Jove, you’re awfully decent, sir.’ 

Meanwhile Raymond’s father, the Rev. John Dixon, was passing 
the time until his venerable guest came down to breakfast by strolling 
round the lawn. It was a delicious rather misty morning in the 
middle of May that held the promise of great heat. The birds were 


singing, the air was heavy with the scent of may blossom. The 


morning offered itself to Mr. Dixon without reserve. But he did not 
respond. He was put out. He had been disappointed. He had so 
looked forward to this visit of Canon James. Was not the old man 
acknowledged to have one of the best brains in the diocese? What 
a treat it was going to be to have him under his roof for nearly a 
week! Weeks, months, went by during which his only company 
was practically illiterate. And now, for several days, he was to have 
an intellectual man all to himself! Mr. Dixon was not one of those 
clergymen who never read a serious book again once they have 
passed their ordination examinations. He had made it a rule to 
read six or seven deep books, carefully, each year. He was able to 
look back on a resolution faithfully kept. But somehow, as the 
years went by, he seemed to receive less and less profit from what 
he read. He had thought that when he buried himself in this remote 
country parish he would probably expand his programme of reading. 
He would become a regular scholar. Well, he had had the time 
certainly, no lack of that. But nothing had come of his plans. It 
was the stimulus that was lacking, the sense of purpose, the terminus 
ad quem. For he very rarely had the luck to meet anyone with whom 
he could discuss the theological books he read. He very rarely met 
anyone he wished to impress with his learning, and he no longer got 
any satisfaction from impressing himself. He was not now called 
upon to pass examinations on his reading. All the subsidiary motives 
for study seemed to have gone. Only the main motive, interest 
in the subject, remained. And it is a virile mind that can so plod 
on with zest, alone, year in, year out, through stiff books. Mr. 
Dixon’s mind had lately begun to wilt, he knew it. 

And then had come the prospect:of Canon James’s visit, arousing 
him from his lethargy. The notes he had been desultorily jotting 


down on Rolf’s Prolegomena suddenly seemed worth making. It was. 


the book of the moment. Everyone was reading it. ‘That is to say, 
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perhaps ten or a dozen of the better brains in the diocese would be 
reading it, Canon James among them. The Rev. Dixon decided to 
master that book before the Canon came, to have it at his finger-tips. 
What interesting discussions they would have together, walking slowly 
round the lawn or sitting in the study, discussions in which he would 
hold his own with his distinguished guest. The prospect fired him 
with intellectual vigour. He began to feel himself again. 

His acquaintance with the Canon had been slight, but they 
had met each other on several occasions, and when Canon James 
had made some enquiry about the church registers, he had boldly 
suggested that the Canon should come and stay and look at them 
for himself. 

And so Canon James had arrived on Monday and now it was 
Friday; and somehow Mr. Dixon felt disappointed. He felt that he 
and Canon James had not got to grips with each other. Who was 
to blame? Well, quite honestly he did not think he could reproach 
himself, unless perhaps for having expected too much from an old 
man. But no—and there was the galling part of it. The old boy 
still had plenty to give. It was his method of giving—promiscuous, 
irrational, uncritical—that seemed to the Rev. Dixon so wrong and 
wasteful. The Canon seemed to have no sense of the hierarchies of 
life, of the great distance that separates scholars from non-scholars, 
men from women, adults from children, even human beings from 
animals. He gave himself to all and sundry. He mixed the talk 
proper to one level indiscriminately with that of another. He talked 
to Mr. Dixon about flowers and boys’ clothes. He talked to Mrs. 
Dixon—yes, Mrs. Dixon—about Rolf! He had brought the subject 
up at teatime, if you please, when the table was full of women and 
children. He told them about the rise of monotheism in ancient 
Egypt. He certainly did it very well. He made it picturesque and 
awoke their interest. Mrs. Dixon asked him several questions. He 
held his audience. But—pearls before swine ! 

‘John never talks to me about these deep things, do you John,’ 
said Mrs. Dixon, at which her husband looked uncomfortable, and 
when Canon James said afterwards ‘ What an intelligent woman, 
your wife,’ the compliment found no echo in Mr. Dixon. For one 
of the many matters on which he had made up his mind once for 
all was that of his wife’s intelligence. She was hopelessly ignorant. 
Women were. It was not their fault perhaps. They simply had not 
got the education. You could not talk about deep things to them. 
You should not try to bring deep things into everyday life, anyhow. 

But it was not merely his failure to establish a scholar’s camaraderie 
with Canon James, to the exclusion of the rest of the household, 
that Mr. Dixon found unsatisfactory. His guest slipped through his 
fingers at every turn. He seemed to have no idea that there was such 
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a thing as wasting time. Children, for instance. It was delightful 
to have them about the place, certainly. No home is a home without 
their happy laughter. And one wants to have their love rather 
than their fear or distrust. But they must be kept at a distance. 
It is all the more fun for them to be played with by grown-ups, if 
it is only done for short periods and at specified times. One does 
not enter into their amusements as though they were one’s own. 
Ten minutes at most and one disengages oneself. Mr. Dixon’s 
children had soon found that they could hang like leeches upon Canon 
Jomes. 5... 

And then, the lower classes. The Rev. Dixon was no snob, 
but really one must have some standards. Gardeners and people 
like that—one smiled benevolently at them and asked them some 
pertinent question about their work and left them with another 
genial smile, confident that one had their trust and respect. Some- 
times, no doubt, they would bring out some amusing dialect word, 
and they certainly had a kind of shrewdness of their own, these 
country people. But old Croft, simple old Croft, who could hardly 
write his own name, might have been one of the Wise Men from 
the way Canon James hung on his lips. For nearly forty minutes 
yesterday evening Mr. Dixon from the study window had watched 
them talking. ‘ He told me all about his wife’s last illness,’ explained 
Canon James. ‘Fascinating! Fascinating! Her last words were 
** Don’t be long, George.’’ But he has survived her nearly twenty 
years. He said “ We didn’t come into the world together, so I 
suppose we couldn’t hope to go out of it together.”” Wasn’t that a 
beautiful thing to say? Beautiful! Beautiful!’ Mr. Dixon could 
not work up much enthusiasm about old Croft’s truism. 

And then there was that man who drove the butcher’s van. 
Really! Did Canons stand half an hour by the back door talking 
to the man who drove the butcher’s van ? 

But it was not merely to human beings that Canon James gave 
himself so indiscriminately. He was just as bad with animals and 
with inanimate things. Did adults fill their pockets with a lot of 
clanking stones? True, he was something of a scientist. But scratch- 
ing a pig’s back with the tip of a walking stick for fully twenty minutes 
was not science. It was simply frittering away time and he seemed 
to have no idea that one way of spending time was better than another. 
And perhaps most incomprehensible of all to Mr. Dixon was the work 
which had brought him here, the copying of fatuous old lists of names. 
Surely an unworthy occupation for a man of James’s intelligence ? 
No wonder he had the reputation in the diocese of not having made 
the most of himself. He seemed to Mr. Dixon to have no sense of 
the urgency and solemnity of the spiritual life, indeed to be quite 
unable to distinguish between it and ordinary life, and to have no sense 
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of death. Mr. Dixon looked at his watch, a thing which he, 
like many of those who have not quite enough to do, did very fre- 
quently. 8.40. He went indoors to see if his guest was down yet 
to breakfast. 

In his last reflection on Canon James he was certainly wrong. 
The Canon had an ever-present sense of death. He never forgot 
it for a moment. Everything was dying all the time. Voices died 
on the instant, and the expressions of faces, and happy meals, and 
moments of time, and flies, and sunbeams, and people. It was 
a race for death. He lived each day, each hour, as if his last, unless 
he could remember to forget. 

He did not tell Mr. Dixon, but behind his host’s chair at break- 
fast he saw an enormous waste. If he had moved in literary circles 
he would probably have thought of this, to him familiar, sight as 
‘deserts of vast eternity.” Actually he used to associate it with the 
wilderness of Beersheba, which he had once seen, nearly fifty years 
ago now, when he had stopped in Palestine on his way back from 
Australia. It was against this background of illimitable stony desert 
that he usually saw the person sitting opposite him at meals. He 
was conscious of a similar expanse behind his own chair. The 
feeling was not dull at all. 

Nor, though Mr. Dixon said to him as they walked down the 
drive after breakfast ‘ Doesn’t it sometimes get rather dull?’ did 
he ever find his work uncongenial. It was for its dullness that he 
had chosen it. It was the dullest work he could think of. (But 
even it let him down at times.) He had been at it now for the best 
part of half a century, copying, extracting, indexing, publishing, 
parochial registers of baptisms, marriages and funerals. There was 
hardly a village in the county whose registers he had not tackled. 
No other county in the kingdom could boast a similar antiquarian 
achievement. But how deadly dull! thought many people besides 
Mr. Dixon. Yet to Canon James himself the registers had been 
like the bit of ground into which a mountaineer, overtaken by giddi- 
ness, buries his face to forget the surrounding void. 

‘ The cleverest man in my diocese,’ said the bishop as they passed 
Canon James on his bicycle one winter day on the wolds, “ and the 
idlest.”, The chaplain looked out of the back window of the car 
at the bent cyclist, who was struggling uphill against the wind with 
a cussedness he could not help admiring. ‘ Hardly the idlest,’ he 
said pulling the rug more tightly round his knees. ‘ Well, perhaps 
not,’ the bishop agreed. ‘ The most perverse, let us say.’ 

For his capacities were known in high quarters. His annual 
sermon in the cathedral was recognised as being in a class of its own. 
With the first of these sermons the dignitaries had realised that a 
new and quite individual voice was addressing them. The text 
VOL. 161—No. 964 x 
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had been an offhand little sentence from the first chapter of Genesis. 
‘He made the stars also.’ A little item the Creator had almost for- 
gotten! And Canon James proceeded to focus the imaginations of 
his hearers on to a period in the history of the universe, to which, 
though far the longest period, they were not in the habit of giving 
a thought, the period namely before the human race had been even 
dreamt of. Science was rare from the pulpit. His audience found it 
both restful and surprising. They looked forward to his next. And 
they reflected what a waste it was that such a man should be allowed 
to vegetate in a tiny out-of-the-way parish. They told him to his face 
that he was wasted on his little flock of rustics. ‘ But,’ he protested, 
‘ they seem to appreciate my efforts. I get very good congregations, 
considering the size of the place.” Which was quite true. The people 
loved him for-his piety and unaffected friendly interest in their con- 
cerns, and his sermons, with the simplest words, lifted them on a 
magic carpet beyond the horizon of their fields, over seas ‘and deserts 
and continents, beyond the earth, beyond the stars. These wonderful 
weekly journeys through time and space became an indispensable 
part of their lives. Not that they seemed to reach anywhere. The 
further they went the further they seemed from any destination. But 
who wants a good fairy tale to come to anend? ‘They were content 
to share their vicar’s wonder and curiosity. His texts were not 
always from the Bible, as when he preached from Johnson’s ‘ If the 


world was to be created, why was it not created sooner?’ His - 


congregation watched the question drop like a pebble on the still 
surface of his mind, where it started other questions, question upon 
question expanding outwards until—well, for a quarter of an hour. 
He never preached for more. That gave them quite enough to think 
about. 

Mr. Dixon left him at the end of the drive but Raymond followed 
him to the stile and took his leave there. 

*‘ Now, I’ve got to leave you and go down to the village on business. 
But I'll fetch you, sir, for dinner at 12.45 from the church without 
fail as per. I won’t let you down. I give you my word. By Jove! 
My word is as good as my bond. I say, you’ll be able to watch me 
do some slinging before dinner. ‘The yard pump’s Goliath. Swish ! 
By Jove! Good-bye for the present, sir.’ 

Canon James climbed the stile and began walking along the 
path to the church. Three big fields away from the rectory, the 
church was even further from the village. It had been planted away 
by itself among thé fields. Few casual visitors came to it. Not one 
had come in this week during the hours that Canon James had spent 
sitting there at his work. Mr. Dixon had suggested at first that the 
registers should be breught across to the rectory so that Canon James 
could work on them in the study, but the Canon had preferred the 
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church. He liked the quiet of it. He liked its lonely position. He 
liked its cold stony smell after the heavily scented summer air. 

‘Dull indeed! My work dull! Well, suppose it is. Mayn’t 
one have some respite? Ah, rue. That’s interesting. Thalictrum 
flavum. So that grows here.’ He brushed with his foot a fernlike 
leaf that was growing in the long grass. ‘He thinks I waste my 
time. He does not understand.’ 

He walked on, humming, towards the church, carrying his seventy- 
five years as unconcernedly as a little bird its long Latin name. 

A gentle breeze had got up and was turning the leaves of two 
poplars which grew one on each side of the gate. Before going 
into the church, he pottered about the churchyard looking at the 
attractive English stones. No Italian marble disfigured this burying 
place. The vicinity of a quarry accounted for a beautiful uniformity 
of stone colour. ‘ My word, what style!’ he said to himself as 
he inspected the veteran regiment, every now and then going up to 
some particular slab to examine it closely, feeling a carved cherub 
with his hand or deciphering an old inscription. He inspected with 
a loving and professional eye. He knew about gravestones. His 
paper for the Antiquaries on the seventeenth century stones in his 
rural deanery was a model of what such things should be. This 
churchyard, he reflected, was worth a monograph on its own. If 
only one had the time. Attractive stone, it was already warm to 
the touch. A pity one could not eat stone. 

At length he went into the cool church. The registers were 
kept in a safe in the vestry. He used to bring them out and work 
on them at a table near the children’s corner, which he first cleared 
of the visitors’ book, the picture postcards of the church and the 
pamphlets of the missionary societies. He made two journeys to 
fetch the seven volumes. No bicycling and no carrying of heavy 
weights had been the doctor’s orders ever since that day last autumn 
when he had fallen off his bicycle and lain panting on the roadside 
for half an hour. He must be careful of his heart. 

Why, the church had had some visitors, who had written their 
names in the book. Yesterday’s date. They must have come in the 
evening after Canon James had gone back to tea. He had a pang 
of regret that he had missed them and wondered what they had been 
like. Names: James Harris, Muriel Harris. Address: Sheffield. 
Remarks : ‘ Where is death’s sting?’ Was their “ remark’ a cry of 
pleasure or of pain? Were they a contented old couple who were 
placidly awaiting their end, or a brother and sister who had inherited 
some lingering disease from which they prayed for release? Or 
were they a honeymoon couple on a tandem bicycle so dizzy with 
happiness that they would be happy to die? God bless them whoever 
they were. 
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He settled down to work at the registers. The oldest of these 
was a long narrow volume which began in 1561, a homely looking 
affair, in which the parchment folios were only approximately of 
the same dimensions as each other, and the stiffer, but still bendy, 
cover, of a thicker hide, was anything but rectangular. It smelled 
good, at least so Canon James thought. In places there were holes 
and knobbly imperfections in the coarse parchment and many of 
the pages bore a swirling pattern of whorls and eddies according to 
the grain of the skin. . There was a place on the inside of the back of the 
cover where you could rub your finger against the bristles as against 
an unshaven chin. But it was in another and rather less primitive 
looking volume that he began working this morning. Nothing stirred 
in the church except his writing hand and his head that just moved as 
he looked from parchment to paper and back to parchment. After 
a while he looked up and out of the window. One of his oldest 
memories was looking from his seat in church at the trees outside in 
the wind. You felt that you were in a boat that seemed to be moving 
up a river, but actually it was not the boat that was moving, the boat 
was still and the river and banks went sailing by. Or you were in 
a train, standing still on the line, watching the trees and telegraph posts 
and stations go speeding past. You were the still point round which 
the world revolved. 

In the church of his memories, as in this church, the windows 
of the aisles were not made of coloured glass. The little diamond- 
shaped panes were made of every variety of white glass, from a purely 
diaphanous to an almost opaque greenish yellow, and the leads 
bulged inwards and outwards, so that the trees looked different 
through every pane and underwent the most extraordinary con- 
tortions as you shifted your eye from one pane to the next. Once, 
when a little boy, he had fallen over into the pew in front, doing this 
during the Psalms. 

How long had he been’ looking at those swaying poplars? Im- 
possible to say. Come on, he must get on, or Raymond would be 
upon him. He turned over a page. Marriages, he read, 1663 April 
y® 14 Abednego Smythe to Sarah Harison. Abednego Smythe, the 
name was familiar, surely he had had him already? He looked back 
among the baptisms. Yes, there he was, Abednego Smithe 11 Oct? 
1641. And now he was getting married. Just here, two yards from 
where Canon James was sitting, he and Sarah had made their 
solemn promises. They used to sit perhaps in that pew there and 
stood singing there and knelt there mumbling responses. Think of 
it. Canon James could not restrain his imagination. He hunted on 
to the end of that register and began looking in the next. At last, 
found. Here they were. Burials, 1712 July 21 Abednego Smith ; 
1713 Jan. 2 Sarah Smyth, widdow. There was the whole story of 
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them. And that other older book, just as it now was, with its bristles 
and knobbles, had been lying there in the church before either of 
them was born, and would go on lying there long after Canon James 
was dead, and Raymond was dead. Two centuries had gone by 
since the air had closed in on their voices, speaking, praying or singing. 
He thought of all the other voices that could no longer be heard in 
that church, and of all the voices that there had been anywhere, and of 
all noises whatever that had died since the beginning of the world 
and all the shapes and colours and all that everyone had ever felt or 
done or thought of—all seeming to roll itself into a ball which was a 
balloon receding at a great rate into the void until already it was 
only a speck. He stood up, his heart beating fast. ‘By Jove!’ 
he said, walking up the chancel, ‘ by Jove!’ For some minutes he 
wandered round looking at mural monuments, trying to calm his 
excitement. Then he returned to his all too heady work. But he 
could not concentrate any more. At length he decided to give 
it up for the morning. He did not carry a watch, but thought it 
must be nearly time for Raymond to come. It seemed to him that 
he could easily carry all the registers back to the vestry in one journey. 
He piled them together and lifted them. His body gave a wrench, 
and they fell from his hands. 

‘Ah now! Now, at last! How intensely interesting! How 
absolutely fasci . . .”. He staggered out and fell forward on to the 


stone floor. 
Raymond, sling in hand, was already on his way to the church. 
He had not failed. Had he not given his word ? 
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Edlesborough 


BY ANNE RIDLER 





Beyond the Chiltern coast, this church : 

A lighthouse in dry seas of standing corn. 

Bees hive in the tower; the outer stone 

Pared and frittered in sunlight, flakes with the years : 
Clunch crumbles, but silence, exaltation, endures. 


The brass-robed Rector stretched on his tomb endures. 
Within, we go upon the dragon and the bat, 

Walk above the world, without, 

Uplifted among sea-lavender, beech and sycamore, 
Shades of the sea-born chalk, indelible and austere. 


If we see history from this hill 

It is upon its own conditions, here 

Each season swirls and eddies the circle of a year 
Round the spectator church, and human eyes 
Take, on‘its plinth, a long focus of centuries. 





We seem like gods on any hill. 

From here all toil resembles rest, and yet 

Unlike a god we feel ourselves shut out. 

Surely that farm in a carved blue curve of trees, 

So still with all its creatures, holds the unattainable peace ? 





It is Time’s camouflage deceives us. 

There it extends like space: whatever moves 

(A horse to drink, a reaper to stack the sheaves) 
Displays the movement in its whole succession, 
Not a change of terms, only a changed relation. 












Deceit or truth? The dead possess the hill 

In battlements of hoptonwood or slate ; 

The view is ours, the range and ache of sight. 

Their death, our life, so far apart, unite 

Jf Time serves: in a common space unrolls 

This Resurrection field, with sheaves in glory like risen souls. 














[Photograph by Vivian Ridler 
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Thus with the year 


Seasons return...” 


BY ROSEMARY BERESFORD 





Proserpina returns in a flourish of forget-me-nots 

To Ceres imperturbable, expectant, grave ; 

As for her autumn, the season now unladens:: 

What they want, fertile love and love fulfilled shall have. 


But Orpheus lacks Eurydice: no azure promise of her 
Stars the river-bank where, expressionless, alone, 

He stares at tattered furies, Time’s thwarted furies : 
Circling, ravaged, savage faces gleam and grow one. 


The hour, the man, changeless ; lost the voice to cry, 
‘Draw with you, draw Eurydice faint and austere, 

Proserpina, from Hades bring back the soul Eurydice, 
Without her, bereft her, what use to linger here ?’ 
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A Lincolnshire Tale 


BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


— 





Kirkby with Muckby-cum-Sparrowby-cum-Spinx 

Is down a long lane in the county of Lincs, 

And often on Wednesdays, well-harnessed and spruce 
I would drive into Wiss over Winderby Sluice. 


A whacking great sunset bathed level and drain 
From Kirkby with Muckby to Beckby-on-Bain, 
And I saw as I journeyed, my marketing done, 
Old Caistorby tower take the last of the sun. 


The night air grew nippy. An Autumn mist roll’d 
(In a scent of dead cabbages) down from the wold. 
In the ocean of silence that flooded me round 

The crunch of the wheels was a comforting sound. 


The lane winded narrowly into the night 

With the Bain on its left bank, the drain on its right,- 
And feebly the carriage lamps glimmered ahead 
When all of a sudden the Pony fell dead. 


The remoteness was awful, the stillness intense. 
Of invisible fenland, around and immense 

And out on the dark, with a roar and a swell, 
Swung, hollowly thundering, Speckleby bell. 


Though myself the Archdeacon for many a year, 
I had not summoned courage for visiting here 
Since of all our incumbents, eccentric or sad, 
The Speckleby Rector was said to be MAD. 


Oh cold was the ev’ning and near was the tower 

And strangely compelling the tenor bell’s power ! 

As loud on the reed beds and strong through the dark 
It toll’d from the church in the tenantless park. 


The mansion was ruined, the empty demesne 
Was slowly reverting to marshland again, 

Marsh where the village was, grass in the Hall, 
But the church and the Rectory left of it all. 
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And even in Springtime with kingcups about 

And the stumps of some oak-trees attempting to sprout, 
°T was a sinister place, neither fenland nor wold, 

And doubly forbidding in darkness and cold. 


As down swung the tenor, a beacon of sound, 
Over listening acres of waterlogged ground 

I stood by the tombs to see pass and repass 
The gleam of a taper, through clear leaded-glass. 


Such a lighting of lights in the thunderous roar 
That heart summoned courage to hand at the door 
And grated it open on scents I knew well, 

The dry smell of damp rot, the hassocky smell. 


What a forest of woodwork in ochres and grains 
Unevenly doubled in diamonded panes, 

And over the plaster, so textured with time, 
Sweet discolouration of umber and lime. 


The candles ensconced on each high panelled-pew 
Brought the caverns of baize’ that they lighted to view, 
But the roof and its rafters were lost to the sight 
As though sharing the dark of the Lincolnshire night : 


And high from the chancel arch, paused. to look down 
A signpainter’s beasts in their fight for the Crown, 
While massive, impressive and still as the grave 

A three-decker pulpit frowned over the nave. 


Shall I ever forget what a stillness was there 

When. the bell ceased its tolling and thinned on the air, 
And an opening door shewed a long pair of hands 

And the Rector himself in his gown and his bands. 


Such a fell Visitation I shall not forget 
Such a rush through the dark, that I rush through it yet, 
Oh, I pray as the bells ring on fenland and hill 
That the Speckleby acres are tenantless still. 
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The Star and the Sand 


BY ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 





In September, 1944, I was sent out by the Ministry of Information 
Films Division, at the request of the U.N.R.R.A. authorities in 
Washington, to investigate the possibility of making a film about the 
Refugee Camps, run by U.N.R.R.A. in the Middle East. I visited 
the Greek Camps at Moses Wells and Nuseirat, and the Yugoslav 
Partisan Camps at Tolumbat and El Shatt. And I immediately 
reported that it was not only possible, but essential, to make a film 
on the Partisan Camps. Luckily, both U.N.R.R.A. and the Ministry 
of Information agreed. I say luckily, because the contacts which I 
had with the Partisans during that time made me very proud to belong 
to the human race. And that is an experience which is unfortunately 
rare. I didn’t expect very much when I went to El Shatt, because 
‘ refugees ’ are associated in my mind with helpless suffering, charity 
and demoralisation. I thought I should feel pity ; but I knew pity 
disappears even faster than money. I liked and admired the Partisans, 
because I couldn’t pity them. Perhaps this account will give you an 
idea why. 

El Shatt is the wrong side of the Suez Canal. On the West side 
there are green fields and cypresses and groves of date-palms. There 
are mules and camels and little Arab children sucking sugar-cane. 
But on the East side there is just the Sinai Desert. It stretches away 
miles into the distance where you see a range of mountains : and the 
mountains are desert ;. and beyond the mountains is desert. It is no 
wonder that Moses took forty years to find his way out of the Sinai 
desert ; though it taxes all belief that he could have found anything 
to eat there to last him forty hours. 

El Shatt isn’t a place. It’samap-reference. All that distinguishes 
it from the surrounding desert is that it lies by the Kubri ferry across 
the Suez Canal and that a rough track winds north-east from there 
up to the Palestine frontier hundreds of miles away. 

At the time of El Alamein, El Shatt was one of the rear camps 
for the Eighth Army. Those were the days when it looked as if Cairo 
might fall and the Suez Canal be captured. 

In mid-January of 1944, the first batch of Partisan evacuees arrived 
there. There were some four thousand of them: and like the 


1 The settlement of refugees in Egypt was a matter for negotiation between the 
Egyptian Government and the British authorities. The Egyptian Government main- 
tained that in view of the food-shortages in Egypt, the refugees must be fed out of 
imported food-stocks, and that to prevent popular agitation against the importation 
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twenty-six thousand who followed, they consisted mainly of children, 
the aged, the sick or the wounded. They had been evacuated from 
the Dalmatian coast, or Dalmatian islands, such as Korcula, Vis and 
Hvar, in the autumn of 1943, and had spent some three months in 
camps in Southern Italy, en route. 

The manner of their evacuation explains the reason for their 
success at El Shatt. When the Italian Armistice was signed in 
September, 1943, the Partisans liberated the coast of Yugoslavia and 
succeeded in holding it for a time against the Nazis, the Ustashis and 
anti-Partisan Chetnik forces. In addition to the Italians who came 
over to the side of the Partisans, large numbers of Yugoslavs joined 
the Partisan forces and fought with captured Italian arms. 

To break this resistance the enemy took reprisals against the 
families of those who joined the Partisans and in some cases burned 
complete villages and massacred the population. 

To counter this, the Partisans organised a large-scale evacuation 
of the civilian population (about sixty thousand people in all). As 
a result, the Partisan fighters were relieved of anxiety about their 
families ; and it is said also that the enemy relaxed its atrocity policy 
in other parts of Yugoslavia. 

The evacuation was effected with the aid of the Allies; but 
internally it was organised and executed by the committees, which 
the Partisans get the people to set up in every town and village. This 
meant that complete communal units were transplanted, each with 
its trusted leaders.!, And it meant also that the evacuees were vividly 
conscious of why they were evacuated. Their leaving Yugoslavia 
was part of a larger military operation ; and though out of danger, 


they did riot feel themselves out of the war. 


Their arrival at El Shatt was a shock to the Partisans. For the 
most part they were the families of farmers and fishermen, used to 
the blue sea, the green vineyards and the grey mountains. The 


. endless expanse of quivering yellow sand was only broken by the sight 


of masts and funnels of ships, appearing to move maces through 
the desert. 

To make it worse there was a khamaseen blowing the day they 
arrived.2, Without standards of comparison some thought that 
sandstorms happen daily in the desert. 


of refugees, they should be carefully segregated, in the case of El Shatt remaining on 
the Sinai side of the Suez Canal. 

1 This is the basic difference between the Partisan evacuees and the refugees from 
Greece and elsewhere, whose escape from enemy occupied territory had no common 
plan or purpose. 

* The khamaseen season lasts through the early months of the year. The air 
grows still and torpid, just before the storm. Then it comes, moving across the desert, 
a whirling block of sand, blotting out the sun, reducing visibility to that of a thick fog. 
You have to close your eyes and make for the nearest shelter. And the sand finds its 
way into buildings through every nook and cranny. 
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El Shatt was administered at this time by M.E.R.R.A.,! which 
had been set up by the British Army to deal in the first place with 
Polish and Greek refugees in the Middle East, until U.N.R.R.A. was 
ready to take over. And to start with there was a conflict of views 
between the M.E.R.R.A. officers and the Partisan Committee. 
M.E.R.R.A. officers had previously dealt with unorganized bodies of 
refugees, who had not evolved their internal organisation, and they 
were not certain whether the Partisan committees would work. 
Furthermore, from the military point of view, the problem appeared 
a purely physical one, of feeding, clothing and keeping healthy a body 
of people ; while to the Partisans it had also a moral and spiritual 
dimension. The Partisans saw this period of evacuation as a splendid 
opportunity for education and the training of those who had escaped 
to take the places of those who had been killed in the fighting. 

The Partisans seemed rather strange people. For example, the 
Greek refugees fifteen miles away at Moses Wells had Arab servants. 
The Partisans wanted to do all their work themselves. If the Greeks 
did any work, they were paid for it. The Partisans said, ‘ Our soldiers 
are not paid. We cannot be paid. We will do the work you want 
voluntarily and for nothing.’ 

It took a month or two for the system to prove itself and for the 
people to emerge on both sides who could work together harmoniously. 
But in the end it was accepted: and later on the same system was 
suggested for and introduced into the Greek camps also. 

The result is that the U.N.R.R.A. Yugoslav Camps are run with 
the minimum of outside help. U.N.R.R.A. officers are, of course, 
responsible for the policy of the camps and all outside contacts. 
There are U.N.R.R.A. officers in charge of Hygiene, Welfare, Clinics. 
and Hospitals? But wherever possible the work is done by the 
Partisans themselves. They draw the food, store and issue it, cook 
it, see that flies don’t get at the refuse bins, dig the latrines, wash their 
clothes, make their own soap, and their own bricks when they get 
the cement, run their own newspapers, schools and workshops, guard 
the camps against predatory Arabs and organise their own entertain- 
ments. When workmen are needed for a special job, the committee 
is advised and the workmen turn up. 

This committee system runs right through the camps. At H.Q. 
there is a Central Committee, with President, Secretary and sections 
dealing with Labour, Finance, Information, Education, Cultural 


1 M.E.R.R.A., Middle East Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

U.N.R.R.A. took over in May 1944. Many of the M.E.R.R.A. officers are still 
working in the camps, but they are now seconded to U.N.R.R.A. 
: Just as the races and religions in Yugoslavia have been merged in the Partisan 
movement, so in the U.N.R.R.A. staff we find nationalities and religions merged. 
At El Shatt, for example, there are Christians and Jews, British, Americans, South 
Pewee Egyptians, French, Czech, Russians, Poles, Yugoslavs,. Greeks and 
Palestinians. 
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Activities, Discipline and so on. In the headquarters of each particular 
camp (the size of a camp is from four to six thousand usually) is a 
similar committee working to the Central Committee. Each camp 
is divided into districts (usually six), each of which has a similar 
district committee. Each district is divided into blocks (a row of 
tents is a block), and the block committees have contact with each 
individual tent through the tent-leader. 

The machinery enables complaints and suggestions to be passed 
up and decisions and requirements to be passed down; so that 
everybody in the camp has a voice in camp management. 

In addition, there is a mass meeting, or parliament, in each camp 
once a month, to which everybody is encouraged to go. At this 
meeting, the camp committee explains the progress made in the camp 
since the last meeting, the plans for the future and invites comment or 
criticism from the floor. Speakers also report on the progress of the 
war, especially in Yugoslavia. Of course, in no community is there 
100 per cent. agreement on policy. The essence of democracy is the 
agreement to abide by freely expressed majority opinion. In view 
of certain tendentious rumours put about that the Partisan Government 
at El] Shatt is authoritarian, I would like to put on record that in no 
community which I have visited in Europe, Africa or America, have 
such opportunities for free expression of opinion existed and I have 
nowhere found such widespread and enthusiastic endorsement of the 
popular leadership. . 

The immediate problem on arrival at El Shatt was a physical one. 
The only building in the camp was the N.A.A.F.I. building. The 
people lived in tents pitched on the sand. Sand got into everything 
until cement or brick floors were made. There was no furniture in 
the tents, except the beds, which were made out of salvaged wooden 
frames, strung with string. (This wood was bug-infested and had to 
be continually dusted to keep down the bugs.) So each tent started 
to make improvements. Some people had had time to bring out 
some of their family possessions. Embroidered cloths were hung on 
the walls There were no flowers, so they twisted flowers from wire 
and wool and bits of brightly coloured paper. They made dolls for 
the children out of odds and ends of cloth. Somebody got hold of 
some cement and made a table and a bench outside the tent. They 
made beds in the sand out of ashes and tea-leaves and grew maize and 
watermelons. The green of the living plants in the middle of the 
sterile sand was really more refreshing than any corn or melons that 
they got. 

Now each of these tents in each camp has taken on some individu- 
ality, the expression of the fifteen to twenty people living init. Nearly 
all fly the Partisan flag from the roof and have above the door Vis 
or Split, or wherever they’ve come from. And all are very neat and 
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clean. But each is slightly different, because of some proud improvisa- 
tion or treasured salvage from the past. 

The main danger when they came to El Shatt was disease. The 
desert was not as unhealthy as many other parts of Egypt. There 
was very little malaria; and the main dangers were children’s 
epidemics, with the complications liable to arise through malnutrition, 
typhoid and dysentery. 

To combat the last two, intensive education in hygiene was under- 
taken. They made hundreds of fly-traps, carefully protected food and 
refuse, and plastered everywhere with anti-fly posters. As a result, 
there are much fewer flies in El Shatt than in Shepheard’s Hotel in 
Cairo. And there will be fewer still when the construction work is 
finished by the R.E. gangs of Arabs, who copy the hygienic habits of 
the dog rather than the cat. 

To deal with day-fo-day cases, U.N.R.R.A. set up Medical 
Inspection tents in each of the camps. One of the greatest tasks 
tackled here was the treatment of conjunctivitis.1 Trachoma has 
‘ been completely avoided. 

Any cases with which the M.I. rooms can’t cope are sent to 
hospital. At El Shatt Headquarters there is a three-hundred-bed 
hospital; which is worked to capacity. Above capacity, in fact, as 
they have three hundred and forty. beds. 

A very high incidence of disease and mortality was expected, 
especially among the children borne under Nazi occupation. To 
a layman, like myself, these children are pathetic and terrifying. The 
colour of their faces is a pale green, usually. They have deep, dark 
staring eyes, with an extraordinary depth. They look intensely at 
nothing. A fly settles and starts to suck the moisture at the corner of 
the eye. They don’t brush it away. 

There are other children, too, suffering from what the doctors call 
dehydration. A child of eighteen months looks like a two months’ 
baby, his arms and legs no thicker than a man’s thumb. It is 
impossible to believe that these children will ever survive. Pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, enteritis, whatever comes along, they catch it, because 
they have no resistance. Many of them have died, but an extra- 
ordinary number have survived. In the three months I was at El 
Shatt the physical condition had changed out of recognition.* 

In the summer of 1944 there was an epidemic of measles which 
spread through the three camps at El Shatt and another camp at 


1 Flies and dust make eye diseases very prevalent in Egypt. Trachoma is a 
national disease. You see children sleeping in the street, their faces covered with 
flies, grouped especially round the eyes. Result, nearly every other adult you see 
has at least one eye like a dead oyster. 

2 To such an extent, in fact, that when my film unit arrived, I had to tell them 
to photograph the undernourished children immediately, because otherwise there 
wouldn’t be any ! 
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Khatatba. At Khatatba the mortality was high: but at El Shatt 
they succeeded in keeping it to the level normal for such an outbreak 
in England, a very remarkable feat with children in such poor condi- 
tion. It was due to the skill and devotion of the U.N.R.R.A. and 
Partisan doctors and nurses, who took over the N.A.A.F.I. building 
and turned it into a huge emergency hospital. 

In view of the hardship and suffering endured by so many of these 
Partisans there is very little psycho-neurosis apparent. The most 
conspicuous case was that of a little girl of six. I saw her first in the 
children’s ward of the hospital. She had a big round shaven head 
and looked like a boy. As I noticed her, she went over to the bed of 
a little boy and took an egg from him and ran off, ‘brandishing it in 
the air and laughing. But there was something queer in the laughter. 
And five minutes later I went into another room, a small ward, and 
there she was sitting on the floor, crouched in a corner, eating the 
egg all by herself. And again there was something queer about her. 

Later the matron told me her story. The Partisans had found her 
in a cave in Dalmatia.1 She was wild. They had to catch her as 
she wouldn’t come to them. She couldn’t talk ; wouldn’t sleep in a 
bed. She ate nothing they put before her, and for a long time starved 
herself. 

When she came to El Shatt, they put her in the hospital. No one 
knows what horrors she had suffered, but whatever they were, they 
had made her frightened of the whole world. She pulled her cot on 
its side and drew it up against the wall, making a sort of barricade to 
protect her while she slept on the concrete floor. They couldn’t wash 
her, because she ,wouldn’t allow herself to be touched. The doctors 
didn’t know what they could do. 

In the same ward, there was a little boy ; very bright, jolly, the 
sort who can’t imagine anybody would be his enemy, and has no 
enemies as a result. 

One day the little girl went up to his bed. She touched him. 
Then she took his food. And after that she wouldn’t eat anything 
unless he gave it to her. 

When I saw her first, he had left hospital. For a week she was 
heartbroken. And then she began to recover. Before I left she had 
been discharged, and they told me that now she only sleeps on the 
floor about once a fortnight. 

There is sickness in El Shatt. Tuberculosis, for example, which 
was very widespread in Yugoslavia before the war owing to unemploy- 
ment and bad conditions, has become much worse during the war. 


1 The Partisans have found a number of abandoned children. What often happens 
is that the mother, finding the village suddenly surrounded by the Ustashi or the 
Nazis, has time to hide her child before she herself is taken away and shot. An 
U.N.R.R.A. camp entirely for these orphan children has been started in S. Italy. 
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Certain measures for isolation have been taken in the camps, but 
nobody would pretend that they were satisfied with the measures 
taken up to date for treatment. 

It would be false, however, to give the impression that these camps 
were giant sickbays. As soon as you cross the Kubri ferry, you sense 
that there is something very live and healthy going on. You see a 
lorry load of young boys. They’re wearing khaki shorts and shirts 
open at the neck. They’re so brown that their hair seems to shine 
with light ; and when they laugh their teeth are startlingly white. 
Almost certainly they are singing. 

I’ve never heard so much singing as I heard at El Shatt. First 
there were the Arabs, working on the drainage scheme for the R.E.s.1 
They sang as they worked, very much the same plangent work-songs 
that the slaves sang who built the Pyramids, while the foreman walked 
up and down with his bamboo cane or rhinoceros-hide whip. And 
when they left work at sundown they sang their ‘ Thank God, the 
day’s work is over’ song as they rode by in the 3-ton trucks, which 
dumped them across the canal so that they couldn’t steal anything 
during the night. 

. What a contrast the Partisan’s singing was! It was the singing 
of free people. Songs of all sorts. The old songs of Yugoslavia, 
which when they sang them brought back their homeland as vividly 
as ‘ Tipperary’ to an English soldier abroad ; the deep yearning for 
the familiar. And the new songs, composed during this war, songs 
born from the bloodiest and most courageous struggle of all, the naked 
exaltation of men who have faced and outstared death, because they 
knew what they were fighting for. 

To me, because I am a writer, the most precious possessions are 
paper and a pencil. I had never realised how precious voices can be 
to people. Many of these people had left Yugoslavia with nothing. 
No money, no spare clothes, no possessions ; except a voice and a belief. 

I have emphasized how monotonous and lacking in colour the 
Sinai desert is. But in fact it was several days before I noticed this. 
On looking back I realise that the reason is that the Partisans have 
coloured it with sound. It is more vivid than the watermelons 
climbing round the guy-ropes, or the colours they can get to paint 
their seascapes. Singing, like breathing, is free: and as natural. 
The Partisan Guard marches down the road, comes to a halt and breaks 
off : and immediately someone starts improvising. Another takes up. 
As soon as one song stops, another starts. 

You’re walking through the camp at night. You pass a lighted 


1 Believe it or not, the camp is below the level of the Suez Canal ; and the Arabs 
are building a pump to raise the sewerage to the Suez level. The Arabs work with 
infinite slowness, because 98 per cent. of them suffer from a disease similar to hook- 
worm, which has, it is estimated, lowered their working capacity to one-eighth of 
what it was fifty years ago. 
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but tent-flap and look in. They are lying back on their string beds, 
ures singing by the light of a hurricane lamp. 

But all that is amateur stuff. You ought to see Maestro Hatze, 
mps rehearsing his choir.1 That is the real thing. He’s a real Tartar. 
ense The choir is terrified of this tall, thin, grey-haired fanatic of music ; 
ee a and adores him. He lifts his eyebrow and they tremble. And then 
hirts he conducts one of his own compositions and at the end, above the 
hine applause, someone shouts ‘ Long live Maestro Hatze,’ and he turns 
hite. round and bows deeply to. the audience, and as his face appears again 

there is that nervous flicker of a smile that means he is so deeply 
First touched that he is afraid he is going to burst into tears, and behind 
E.s.2 him his bullied, harassed and admiring choir laughs with joy, because 
ngs the Maestro has been honoured by something which they have done.? 
lked I have picked out the singing because it is possible that you have 
And heard some of the recordings of the Partisans singing on the B.B.C. 
the But in fact the singing is in no way exceptional. It is part of the 
hich whole structure of the Partisan life in the camps. 
ning The Central Committee, as I said earlier, realised that the problem 
of transplanting 30,000 people from Yugoslavia to the Sinai Desert 
zing was moral and spiritual as well as physical. They found the moral 
ia, stimulus in the satisfaction of their physical needs. For example, the 
idly Army allowance of furniture was quite inadequate for office needs. 
r for There was no chance of getting any more, so the Partisans decided 
ongs that they would make the furniture. 
iked But in order to make the furniture they had to make the tools, 
they because there were no tools either. They started off with a hammer, 
a saw and an Army forge. “They cut the saw in half without dis- 
are tempering it. From old railway lines and salvaged car-springs they 
n be made vices and plane-blades. They shacked plane-bodies out of 
ing. Lebanese cedar. And by the time I left they had just finished their 
lief. treadle-lathe. In Camp 1 they had something like fifteen trained 
the carpenters and seventy-five apprentices.® 
this. The carpenters made lasts for the shoemakers. And the shoemaker 
lave who had to cope with as difficult a situation as the carpenter, made 
lons shoes out of rope, tent canvas, discarded army boots, the outer covers 
aint of tyres for cars and aeroplanes and a consignment of long-toed, high- 
iral. 1In this community of 30,000 evacuees, there are five adult choirs, each of over 
eaks 70 people : to say nothing of children’s choirs, three corps de ballets (the children are 
up. the ‘best), and a puppet theatre. Maestro Hatze conducts the Central Committee 
Choir, which is the best, because the oldest. 
2 Welsh readers won’t be surprised at the size of these choirs in so small a com- 
hted munity. But English readers might ponder whether a community of the same size 
here, such as Guildford, could put up a similar performance. 
\rabs 3 The most interesting comparison between the Yugoslav camps and the Greek 
with camp at Nuseirat is that the trained men at Nuseirat took no apprentices, whereas 
100k- in every Partisan workshop there were five or six apprentices to each trained man. 
th of The apprentices, who had committees of their own, were demanding to be taught 
the theory as well as the practise of their work. 
VOL, 161—No. 964 Y 
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heeled shoes of the finest quality sent by the Mennonite Relief Unit to 
the broad-footed peasant women of Yugoslavia. The last-named were 
made into baby shoes. 

The Partisans believe that everybody must be fully occupied if 
they are to keep mentally healthy in the desert. A large number are 
children of school age, so that education is a great part of their activity. 
They are hampered by lack of equipment, paper, pencils and books ; 
but they make do with what they have got. Children learn to write 
in the sand. In the pre-war schools. of Yugoslavia German and 
Italian were taught as second languages. Now they are learning 
Russian and English. 

Illiteracy was widespread in Yugoslavia. The Partisans say that 
few of the adults could read and write when they came to El Shatt ; 
but they claim that already illiteracy is almost stamped out. What 
is certain is that young and old are possessed with a passion for 
knowledge.!_ Everywhere there are discussions, lectures and wall- 
newspapers. 

One might expect a lack of trained leadership, especially in a 
community of the unfit. But the crisis has created the leaders. 
There is an extraordinary sense of responsibility, especially among 
the children. The whole time I was there I never saw a child over 
the age of two cry. Children of seven and eight do jobs we might 
not trust to our own children four or five years older.? 

It is reckoned that one in every ten people in Yugoslavia has been 
killed during the war ; and for the most part these are the men, the 
heads of families. Put that more personally : the wife of a fisherman 
from Vis knows that her husband is dead. When she goes back she 
and her children have got to carry on without him. This knowledge 
gives the whole family a tremendous sense of selfless importance. 

One of the interpreters, a little man with one yellow and one gold 
tooth in his upper jaw, told me his plans for the future. He was a 
stonemason, had worked in San Francisco and Sydney for some twenty 
years ‘in order to get the money to educate his children. He had 
succeeded. His eldest son, thirty-three at the outbreak of war, had 
studied art at Zagreb and Paris, was professor of art in Zagreb 
University and reckoned the third best sculptor in Yugoslavia. 

When the Germans entered Zagreb, this son left and went to his 
father, who had bought a small stone-quarry near Split. One of the 
neighbours denounced him to the Ustashi as a political commissar 
and he was taken away and shot. 

His second son was fighting with the Partisans. Tony had not 


1 Closely parallel to the educational passion of the Spanish Republicans during 
the Civil War. 

2 The core of this leadership lies with children who fought in the Partisan Army. 
Some aged, ten or eleven, are already veterans who have been wounded three or 
four times. 
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heard from him for over a year. He might be alive, but Tony 
thought not. 

The third son, aged eleven, was at El Shatt. ‘ Very clever boy,’ 
said Tony. ‘ D’you know, back home. He wanted to fish, but he 
had no line. So what does he do? .He gets a box-mousetrap. 
Nobody told him. And he baits it and catches a fish.’ 

Tony is learning to paint and model at the El Shatt art school. 
He’s good the teachers say. And Tony says, ‘ Back in Yugoslavia 
I have three houses. If I have to sell all three, that boy will go to 
Zagreb and he’ll go to Paris. And he’ll be the second best sculptor 
in Yugoslavia.’ 

The stonemason’s son becomes a sculptor ; nothing could be more 
natural. Yet when Eric Gill asserts in a highly developed industrial 
community that art and craft are closely and intimately related he 
appears rather self-conscious and even precious. In the peasant 
community of Yugoslavia the split has not taken place. Art is popular. 

The first night I was at El Shatt I went to a concert at Camp 2. 
‘It was to celebrate the Russians reaching the Yugoslav frontier and 
to welcome a group of wounded Partisans who had been sent from 
Malta, as they were no longer fit to fight. Most had lost an arm 
or a leg. 

This concert was held out in the open. It was a lovely night and 
we sat in our shirt-sleeves. The stage was made out of sand and 
oildrums, stacked at the end of the dining-hall. Up on the roof were 
the dim shapes of children, who had climbed there to get a better view. 
On benches in the centre were the wounded and all round in a giant 
horseshoe, scarcely visible by the hurricane lamps, the audience, some 
four thousand people. 

These lamps were reflected towards the choir, which stood in an 
arc on the stage, the women forming a line in front, the men behind. 
All wore blue forage caps and the Red Star of Yugoslavia. I noticed 
a young man and a young woman standing at the end of the choir, 
beneath one of the hurricane lamps Their faces were almost in 
profile, cut clean, brown and very handsome. They were absorbed 
insinging. Little green and white moths fluttered round the hurricane 
lamp and then fell back, landing on the necks and faces of these two. 
But such was their curious concentration that they did not brush them 
off, did not, I believe, even notice they were there. 

This concert was not like an English concert. After a couple of 
songs, Barbic, the secretary of the committee, got up and made a 
speech, explaining about the advance of the Russians. And people 
leapt up in the audience, shouting Zivio Tito, Zivio Stalin And then 
a flag was presented to the wounded veterans and there was more 
singing. Then the camp poet got up. ‘This,’ he said, producing 
a sheaf of foolscap sheets, ‘ is a little thing I tossed off to-day to celebrate 
VOL. 161—No. 964 z 
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the Russians reaching the frontier.’ And he read it, all of it; and 
everyone stayed quiet listening. And when it was ended they clapped 
and cheered him. Then there was more singing. And the doctor, 
who had brought the wounded from Malta, got up and told people 
what Yugoslavia was like when he left it. And, finally, we all stood 
up and they played the British and the Yugoslav National Anthems. 
It was late by then, and just in front of me there were two little 
boys. One was about nine. He was still a child and a rather tired 
child at that. Through the national anthems he absent-mindedly 
kept scratching his bottom. The other one was two years older. He 
was a young Partisan, who had been wounded four times in action, 
once shot through the cheek. He stood rigidly to attention, his hand 
raised to his cap in salute. He did not sway or flicker. He was not 
a child. He was a very young man. It is he, and people like him, 
who will make Yugoslavia really the land of the Southern Slavs. 
The Partisans at El Shatt are impatient to get back. Already 
over a hundred girls have trained as nurses and are awaiting transport 
to return. The rest live for the day they will see their land again. 
They have made wooden suitcases to carry their things and they are 
saving their best clothes and shoes to wear back home. They know 
things will be hard, but not, they feel, as hard as exile. 
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Thomas Gray—I 


‘ News from Cornhill-shire’ 


TO EDITH SITWELL 


BY JOHN RUSSELL 





Gray disliked, even dreaded publication, fearing that his poems, 
exiguous in bulk and densely allusive in vein, could not distract the 
common reader. ‘I shall be but a shrimp of an author,’ he said, when 
a new edition was in question ; even if one included The Fatal Sisters, 
and a fragment from the Welsh, and an Ode from the Norse, and 
added officious notes (to ‘ tell the gentle reader that Edward I was 
not Oliver Cromwell, nor Queen Elizabeth the Witch of Endor ’) the 
total might still be taken for ‘ the works of a flea, or a pismire.’ He 
did not regret this ; he had not the normal vanity of authors, in no 
way coveted the public office of the poet, and was indifferent to fame. 
‘Be assured,’ he once wrote, ‘ my taste for praise is not like that of 
children for fruit. If there were nothing but blackberries and medlars 
in the world I could be very well content to go without any at all.’ 
His five hundred surviving letters betray no longing for recognition ; 
even the Elegy became known only through the thoughtlessness of a 
‘leaky Mortal’ and the cupidity of a magazine proprietor. He had 
made no claim for it. ‘ Look upon it,’ he wrote to Walpole, ‘ in the 
light of a thing with an end to it; a merit most of my writings have 
wanted.’ He had no feeling of kinship with other living writers ; 
indeed in 1747 he wrote that ‘ literature (to take it in its most compre- 
hensive sense, and include everything that requires invention, or 
judgment, or barely application and industry) seems drawing apace to 
its dissolution.’ For reviewers he cared least of all, knowing them to 
be merely ‘ man-midwives and Presbyterian parsons.’ There was, 
however, one occasion on which Gray appeared, as it were, in public 
guise ; for in July 1769, when the Duke of Grafton was installed as 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, the ceremonial included the 
performance of an Installation Ode by Gray, set to music by Dr. 
John Randal: this was performed by a chorus and orchestra, aug- 
mented by a quartet of soloists, all performers of renown at the 
Salisbury and Gloucester. festivals and especially skilled in the 
Handelian style. It was his last work of any size ; and anyone who 
Wishes to explore the curious private tunnel of Gray’s career could 
not do better, I think, than to start from that July afternoon in the 
Senate House at Cambridge. 
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Gray had written for music only once before ; in 1761 he had 
composed, to please afriend, two stanzas to an airbyGeminiani. Music, 
however, had always been a great solace to him, and even as an 
undergraduate he had prided himself upon his nice judgment of it. 
Cambridge in those days (he was elected scholar of Peterhouse in 1734) 
had no charm for him. The’spider-shaped town, with its half-dozen 
‘scambling legs and loutish society, left him lonely and dejected. His 
own college seemed to him ‘a thing like two Presbyterian meeting- 
houses with the backside of a little church between them.’ His fellow- 
undergraduates, divided rigidly into Tories, rakes, wigs, scholars, 
worthy men and Beaux, were overseen by the Fellows (‘ sleepy, 
drunken, dull, illiterate things’) ; all had in common certain bestial 
amusements—smoking, for instance. ‘ Tobacco is everything,’ Gray 
wrote to Walpole at this time. ‘ There’s nothing but whiffing from 
Fellow to Sizar ; nay, even the very chimnies, that they mayn’t be 
thought particular, smoke like the rest.’, Their evenings were passed 
in ‘ guzzling affairs’ ; ‘ imagine me,’ said Gray, ‘ pent up in a room 
hired for the purpose, and none of the largest, from 7 a-clock at night, 
till 4 in the morning! midst hogsheads of liquor and quantities of 
tobacco, surrounded by 30 of these creatures, infinitely below the 
meanest people you could even form an idea of; toasting bawdy 
healths and deafened with their unmeaning roar.’ From this it was 
a pleasure to escape to London, and to see, for example, King Arthur. 
This was revived in 1736 ; Dryden’s stagecraft was eked out by effects 
of faery and antique grandeur ; ‘ the enchanted part of the play is not 
machinery,’ said Gray, ‘ but actual magic.’ Purcell’s songs appeared 
to him ‘ all church-music,’ and the choruses accompanied by ‘ roarings, 
squallings and squeakations dire.’ Arthur himself was ‘ awkward as 
a button-maker.’? Gray was not easy to please, but in Handel’s 
Atalanta the Temple of Hymen, with its fountains of fire and catherine- 
wheels of ‘ gold-colour, silver and blue fiery rain,’ served for a time to 
offset the hyp ; this state of nervous depression was common to Gray’s 
set, and may be sensed beneath the pauseless marivaudage of his early 
letters. Yet Cambridge, for all that it was a little Babylon, the home 
of ‘ a pretty collection of desolate animals,’ became also Gray’s home ; 
his motions became those of a pendulum, swinging from chapel or 
hall to his home, or from home to chapel and hall ; and though he 
spoke of it always as a ‘silly; dirty place,’ it gradually took hold of 
him. The rude festivals of Pot-Fair and Plough Monday had their 
goatish appeal. There was sometimes a great beauty in the view; 
walking on roads of Caesarean excellence, one could watch the 
wheeling of ravens, the stillness of black cattle, and in the distance 
buildings—‘ Seats, I presume ; and they seem of great antiquity.’ 
He also composed his first state-piece—a set of Latin verses upon the 
idea of a habitable moon. After four years at Peterhouse he wrote, 
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‘*tis true Cambridge is very ugly, she is very dirty, and very dull ; 
but I’m like a cabbage ; where I’m stuck, I love to grow.’ In March 
of the following year, 1739, he went abroad with Horace Walpole, 
and did not return for more than two years. He never went abroad 
again ; only ‘ Lilliputian travels’ to Scotland, Westmorland or the 
valley of the Wye diverted him after this first great review of European 
pleasure. 

The circumstances were rather special ; Walpole, as the First 
Minister’s son, travelled with an éclat which could not have attached 
to Gray, the son of a Cornhill scrivener. In his company the normal 
props and distresses of travel were largely removed ; in his favourable 
shade Gray was able to form those tastes which were to be his chief 
employment. The tour began badly, with a dinner (at Montreuil) 
of ‘ stinking mutton cutlets, addle eggs and ditch-water’; but at 
Amiens it recovered, and Gray, in visiting the cathedral, felt the first 
strong draught of that passion for Gothic which was to be a prevailing 
wind in his life. (A fine paté de perdrix also had something to do with 
this recovery.) In Paris, he thought the Seine a near relation of 
‘that ancient river, the Cam’ ; his painter’s eye picked on the view 
from the Pont Neuf, and on the women ‘ dressed in sacs, flat hoops of 
5 yards wide, nosegays of artificial flowers on one shoulder and faces 
dyed in scarlet up to the eyes.’ At Versailles he showed, almost for 
the first time, that fresh certitude of touch which makes him, for some, 
the best of all English topographical writers. The great front recalled 
to him only Pope’s name for Timon’s villa—a huge heap of littleness ; 
‘the hue of all this mass is black, dirty red, and yellow ; the first 
proceeding from stone changed by age ; the second, from a mixture 
of brick ; and the last, from a profusion of tarnished gilding . . . to 
finish the matter, it is all stuck over in many places with small busts 
of a tawny hue between each window.’ Gray had Greville’s eye, as 
well as Piper’s ;. and at Versailles he began to savour, as so many 
times afterwards, the comedy of ceremonial. Louis XV, with his 
Queen, son and daughters, were to be present, he wrote: ‘ Knights 
arrayed by his majesty ; reverences before the altar, not bows, but 
curtsies ; stiff hams; much tittering among the ladies ; trumpets, 
kettledrums, and fifes.’ Later they withdrew to Rheims, expecting 
to be very dull. Gray picked out from Rheims the frog-loud moat 
beneath the ramparts, the cathedral (‘a vast Gothic building of a ° 
surprising beauty and lightness’) and the prodigal splendour of the 
gotiters. ‘These comprised wine (‘ the best champagne in the world ’), 
fruits, cream, sweetmeats,_ crawfish and cheese. The formality and 
reserve of Rheims society suited Gray very well ; but he remembered 
especially a party in a public garden, where the cloth was laid by a 
fountain under the trees. After supper they began singing ; from 
singing we fell insensibly to dancing, and singing in a round ; when 
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somebody mentioned the violins, and immediately a company of them 
was ordered ; ‘minuets were begun in the open air, and then came 
country-dances which held till four o’clock next morning’; and 
finally they paraded through the sleeping city, ‘ with the music in the 
van.’ Rather than seek ‘ cool retreats among the scorched rocks of 
Provence,’ they decided to cross the Alps. Gray’s Wordsworthian 
transport before the Grande Chartreuse is well known ; ‘ not a preci- 
pice, not a torrent, not a cliff,’ he declared, ‘ but is pregnant with 
religion and poetry.’ The road to Turin, for all that they had muffs, 
_ hoods, masks of beaver, fur-boots and bearskins, was ‘ an eight days’ 
journey through Greenland.’ The regularity of Turin was offset by 
the shabby plastered brick houses, with their windows of oiled paper ; 
neither this, nor the spectacle of ombre and taroc at the Marquise de 
Cavaillac’s, quite repaid the terrible ride. (Gray, trembling in his 
chaise, had verified the horrors of the view from the copy of Livy at 
his side.) Only with their first sight of the Middle Sea were the 
travellers comforted. 

For Gray, this tour would seem to have been a succession of dis- 
coveries whose impact, endlessly reverberant, remained with him 
throughout his life. There had been the first sight of the Gothic, the 
experience of sublimity in nature, and the appraisal of polite and formal 
society ; with the vision of Genoa and the Mediterranean there came 
that highest or ideal standard of sensuous beauty which Gray was to 
pursue even among the most gelid recesses of the North. (The 
Highlands, he said twenty-six years later, ‘ would be Italy if they had 
but a climate ’.) Genoa pleased in every way ; the vast semi-circular 
basin, ‘ full of fine blue sea’ and ships of every kind, ‘ and all round it 
palaces and churches peeping over one another’s heads, gardens and 
marble terraces full of orange and cypress trees, fountains, and trellis- 
works covered with vines, which altogether compose the grandest of 
theatres,’ Gray noted that even where an archway did not give on 
to some ravishing vista of this kind, the householder, as if jealous for 
his city, would put instead a piece of elaborate trompe l’oeil, painted 
in perspective. The natural steepness of the streets, embellished with 
the fine marble of the neighbourhood, contrasted with the flat and 
dark alleys of Lyons and Rheims ; and Gray’s happiness was perfected 
by a concert at which, after‘a year of French opera, he heard the voices 
of castrati, ‘and breathed nothing but incense for two hours.’ Livy 
in hand, he crossed the plains of Lombardy, fording the shrunken Po 
without a ferry and noting, with a tremor of happiness, the countless 
mulberry and olive trees and, not far from Placentia, the vestigia of 
an aqueduct. 

Walpole had not Gray’s pastoral tastes ; nor (since he could live 
day and night in his domino, throughout the February carnival at 
Florence) did he feel sympathy with Gray’s holiday ambition to turn 
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Locke into Latin hexameters. They did, however, survive more than 
two years abroad before quarrelling ; and meanwhile Gray enjoyed 
the use of his eyes. At Rome, for instance, he noted at the Villa 
Ludovisi ‘ a large oracular head of red marble, colossal, and with red 
foramina for the eyes and mouth,’ His ears also were in service ; 
the dullest of Roman lives, he heard, was that of the ‘ posterity of 
popes’; these, pining for respects which were not paid to them, 
moped in vast palaces with two miserable tapers for company. The 
Papal election beguiled part of their stay ; but Gray liked best an 
evening on which La Diamantina played the violin to the secular 
beau monde of Rome. Among the audience, displaying ‘ his rueful 
length of person, with his two young ones, and all his ministry round 
him,’ sat the Old Pretender to the throne of England. Later, while 
the world danced, Gray sat in a corner, regaling himself with ‘ iced 
fruits and other pleasant rinfrescatives.’ As their tour progressed, 
Walpole’s personal success grew daily ; he mounted towards that 
peak of elegant frivolity on which he was later to be fixed for ever 
in a portrait by Rosalba. Gray meanwhile aspired rather for the 
mantle of Linnaeus than for that of Alcibiades ; on the road to Naples 
he was enraptured by elms, each with its vine twining about it, the 
great old fig-trees, the oranges in full bloom, and the myrtles which 
flowered in every hedge. At Naples he liked the common people 
(a ‘ jolly lively kind of animals ’) and liked also to watch them walking 
about the beach, each with his lute or guitar, ‘ to enjoy the fresco.’ 
He himself was able to enjoy the fresco at Florence ; for their rooms 
had an open gallery upon the Arno, from which they could fish, or sit 
‘in the open air all night long in a slight nightgown without any 
danger’; and on the marble bridge nearby, one might hear music, 
eat iced fruits, and sup by moonlight. 

This halcyon tour, in which pleasure and instruction had hitherto 
followed each other in rondo-form, with no interrupting cares, was 
broken off in May 1741, when the two travellers quarrelled and parted 
at Reggio. Gray returned home, not hastily but in no state, by way 
of Venice, Padua, Lyons and Paris. He allowed himself on arriving 
a last moment of patrician caprice. London was impossible : urchins 
laughed at his clothes (‘ the depth of my Ruffles, the immensity of 


‘ my Bagg’); English barbers existed only to mortify the returned 


traveller ; it rained; the theatres were shut, and people talked 
politics only to complain of everything. (‘ Even a victory at this time 
would be looked upon as a wicked attempt to please the nation’.) 
Yet London, and his own good sense, soon brought him round ; the 
* news from Cornhill-shire ’ (as he had once headed a letter to Walpole) 
once more broke through the nice formality of his letters ; and Gray 
was reconciled to the city in which he was thenceforth to pass some 
part of every year. 
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Until March 1748, Gray lived mostly, when in London, at his 
family home in Cornhill. He had not been happy there, and it may 
have been chiefly from a pecuniary point of view that he regretted the 
spring night on which, along with some eighty other houses, it was 
destroyed by fire. Later he lodged mostly in Jermyn Street, with 
Roberts the hosier or Frisby the oilman, paying not more than half a 
guinea a week and insisting on first-floor rooms. Himself conservative 
in his habits, he recommended all visitors to ‘ take a view of the King 
(God bless him) and the Ministry and the Theatres and Westminster 
Abbey and the Lyons, and such other curiosities of the capital city ’ ; 
these he thought serious employments, which kept ‘ the spirits in an 
agreeable agitation and (like the True Artificial Spirit of Lavender) 
amazingly fortify and corroborate the whole nervous system.’ After 
calling on Lady Brown (who had dared to hold soirées musicales on Sun- 
days) other diversions awaited them: the Fleet-street waxworks,. the 
Cupid’s Paradise at Ranelagh, the Hermaphrodite from Guinea, the 
Original Basilisk Dragon and the Buffalo from Babylon. (Gray 
modestly put himself last in this catalogue.) He did not dine out a 
great deal, nor envied Sterne, for instance, in writing of him that 
‘one is invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight beforehand.’ 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh bored him. They were also windy and damp, 
involving bodily perils ; Lord John Cavendish, for instance, told Gray 
that he caught pleurisy ‘ not by scampering, and racketing, and heating 
his blood . . . but by going with ladies to Vauxhall.’ His own 
pastimes (once described by Mason as ‘ buying and selling of South 
Sea annuities, taking inventories of old china jars and three-legged 
stools with black feet and grass-green velvet bottoms ’) were eked out 
in fine weather by such walks as that which:he took in January 1761 
to Kentish Town. The wind, he noted, was north-westerly, the 
thermometer showed 42 degrees, and the weather was bright and frosty ; 
he was rewarded by the sight (on the dry banks which faced south) of 
chickweed, dandelion, groundsel, Red Archangel and Shepherds- 
Purse, all beginning to flower. A friendship with the Bishop of Cloyne 
led to more greedy amusements. ‘He is very jolly,’ he wrote to 
Brown, ‘ and we devoured four raspberry-puffs together in Cranbourn 
alley, standing at a pastry-cook’s shop in the street.’ 

It does not seem that Gray ever saw a hand raised in anger, or any 
passions more savage than those aroused among the members of White’s 
as they raffled among themselves for a new work of Crebillon. One 
may indeed picture him, as did Sainte-Beuve, as a delicate original, 
entirely taken up with reading, passing his time in an endless succession 
of sofa-days ; but he lived at a violent time, and no particle of its 
violence escaped him. Even his favoured evening at the theatre had 
sometimes a rough outcome ; as when, during a harlequinade which 
followed The Way of the World, Harlequin’s aerial car became sundered 
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from its wires, breaking the thigh of one passenger and shattering the 
knee-pan of another. Sometimes, too, the grossness of the audience 
would cause arias of Cocchi or Pergolesi to be cut short; ‘I have 
known candles lighted,’ said Gray to Count Algarotti, ‘ broken bottles 
and penknives flung upon the stage, the benches torn up, the scenes 
hurried into the street and set on fire.’ Between mouthfuls of apricot 
jam, he would hear of many curious happenings ; persons of no repute 
were stabbed with penknives in a bagnio, or found hanging by silken 
ropes ; coal-heavers, infected with democracy, pulled down several 
houses in Shadwell ; the Duke of Bolton, fighting a duel near Maryle- 
bone, fell on his knee, and could not get up again ; in another case a 
young man of good family was horse-whipped in-the yard of a public 
house by a lady whose winnings at whist he had questioned. Gray 
also found public affairs an absorbing study ; he did not know them 
at first hand, but it is characteristic that his last surviving letter ends 
with a reference to Wilkes’s chances at an election. As a very young 
man he had seen Queen Caroline at the opera ; with one foot already 
aboard the Stygian ferry, she had made a brave show in ‘a green - 
velvet sac, embroidered xata the facings and sleeves with silver, a 
little French cap, a long black hood and her hair in curls about her 
face.’ Though normally sceptical of great persons, he enjoyed and 
respected what Mr. Raymond Mortimer has called ‘ historic collisions 
between signal antagonists.’ Such a one was the dispute between 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, then in her eighty-third year, and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. ‘ As to the facts,’ said’ Gray, ‘it don’t 
signify two pence, who’s in the right ; the manner of fighting, and 
character of the combatants is all ; ’tis hoped old Sarah will at her 
again.” He himself loathed quarrels, and thought them pointless ; 
‘if ever two people who love one another come to breaking, it is for 
want of a timely éclaircissement, a full and precise one, without witnesses 
or mediators, and without reserving any one disagreeable circumstance 
for the mind to brood upon in silence.’ 

Trial by peers now seems a costly and irrelevant procedure ; but 
to Gray it was an enthralling and recurrent feature of London life, 
and from which he rarely failed to pass on some curious detail. At 
the trial of the rebel lords in 1746, Balmerino won his admiration. 
‘ He never had any hopes from the beginning,’ Gray wrote ; ‘he is an 
old soldier-like man of a vulgar manner and aspect, speaks the 
broadest Scotch, and shows an intrepidity that some ascribe to real 
courage, and others to brandy.’ During the more tedious moments 
of the trial, Balmerino ‘ diverted himself with the axe, that stood by 
him, played with its tassles and tried the edge with his finger.’ When 
reproached with this, he replied ‘ that as there were so many ladies 
present, he thought it would be uncivil to give them no amusement.’ 
Gray took care to get a report of Lord Balmerino’s demeanour before 
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the block, and noted that when he had spoken briefly to the by- 

- standers he ‘ pulled off his spectacles, spit upon his handkerchief; and 
wiped them clean for the use of his posterity ; and that is the last page 
of his history.’ 

In 1759 the number of available pleasures was increased by the 
opening of the British Museum. To Gray, the Harleian and Cottonian 
MSS., together with the collections of Sir Hans Sloane, were in them- 
selves a magnetic field of interest and excitement ; and he gladly 
scrambled every day between the jaws of the leviathans which, then 
as now, beset the passages of the museum. The company also was 
recognisably the same ; there were some foreign students (speechless 
Prussians), a number of copyists, and an antiquarian ‘ who writes for 
himself, the very worst person he could write for.” Gray was quick 
to discover the private griefs of the staff; ‘ the Keepers have broke 
off all intercourse with one another, and only lower a silent defiance, 
as they pass by.’ The Librarian was found to have walled up the 
passage leading to the privy, ‘ because some of the rest were obliged 
to pass by one of his windows on the way to it.” One’s reading was 
given an urgency, now unknown, by reason of the imminent dispersal, 
as it seemed, of the collection. Outgoings were rumoured vastly to 
exceed the income of the Trustees, so that both books and crocodiles 
were likely to be up for auction. Gray at this time lived conveniently 
near, in Southampton Row. He had inherited money and some 
property, and could afford a manservant. Bloomsbury in summer 
basked in the heat, and from his windows he could see across the fields 
to Hampstead and Highgate. The furnishing of his rooms gave much 
trouble ; he had inherited some chintz chairs and a settee, but had 
no curtains ; in default of linen curtains roughly similar to the chintz, 
‘ Will it be absurd,’ he asked his niece, ‘ to put up some silky thing 
of a plain green, suppose, or some uniform colour and a deep fringe ? 
Do advise me.’ 

Poetry has no predominant place in Gray’s letters, either at this 
or at any other period ; it was said of him, too, that he would not 
willingly speak of his own work ; but if questioned upon any specific 
point he was ready, in speech or in writing, to give a specific answer. 
Thus it is that the exemplary Toynbee-Whibley edition of his letters 
is a thesaurus of singular facts, not simply or even mainly about poetry, 
but about a hundred subjects, of which poetry was only one. Gray 
had the faculty of causing every subject to live, as it were, in the air 
of poetry ; the strategy of Minden, the choice of a Gothic wallpaper, 
the view from Southampton Row and the conversation at White’s were 
caught up indifferently in the aether of the poet’s mind. He genuinely 
did not crave the honours of his profession ; in December 1757 he had 

refused the Laureateship. ‘I would rather be Serjeant-Trumpeter,’ 
he said, ‘ or Pin-Maker to the palace.’ The office in any case was 




















333 
discredited ; ‘ Rowe was, I think, the last man of character that had 
it. Eusden was a person of great hopes in his youth, though at last 
he turned out to be a drunken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful 
to the office from his character, as the meanest scribbler could have 
been from his verses.’ Gray, holding fast to his ‘ sovereign anodyne, 
Fastidium,’ found the spectacle of public life little more than,a great 
school of disabuse. “This is nowhere more clear than in the long and 
delightful account of the coronation of George III. Gray saw this 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s box, carefully noting the effect of cere- 
monial dress upon the peers, peeresses and privy councillors. Some 
cut noble and imposing figures ; others (listed in full) appeared odd, 
extraordinary, or comical. The hire of the King’s jewels, it appeared, 
had cost £9,000 ; and the handling of the regalia, for which no pre- 
cedent had been preserved, threw the appointed officers into confusion. 
Gray was able to remark that ‘ the Bishop of Rochester would have 
dropped the crown, if it had not been pinned to the cushion, and the 
King was often obliged to call out and set matters right.” A feast 
then followed ; the Duke of Devonshire had provided ‘ great cold 
sirloins of beef, legs of mutton, fillets of veal, and other substantial 
viands and liqueurs, which we devoured all higgledy-piggledy, like 
Porters.’ Lord Talbot, as Lord High Steward, had designed an 
elaborate dessert, in the form of Parnassus surmounted by the Muses 
and the Arts; this proved so large as to hide the King and Queen 
from many of their guests. There was also a strange lack of illumina- 
tion, so that the company (doddling or sidling, according to their age 
and station) were almost in darkness until, at the appearance of the 
monarch, trains of prepared flax gave light to all the lustres and 
within half a minute the Hall was ‘ in a blaze of splendour ; it is true 
that for that half minute it rained fire upon the heads of all the specta- 
tors (the flax falling in large flakes) and the ladies (Queen and all) 
were in no small terror, but no mischief ensued.’ Gray remained 
until one in the morning, and missed nothing. Nor did he fail to 
hear that his favourite butt, the Duke of Newcastle, had been surprised 
while squatting in innocence upon the royal chaise percée. 


(To be continued.) 
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Le Thédatre a Paris Pendant La Guerre 
PAR MARCEL THIEBAUT 





Tout d’abord l’idée d’aller au théatre parut-inaeceptable. La souf- 


france était trop vive, trop tenace, et l’on ne pouvait admettre qu’on 


tentat, fiit-ce un instant, de nous en détourner. Le temps passa. 
Notre désespoir et notre humiliation n’étaient pas moins grands, mais 
ils étaient si profondément entrés en nous qu’ils étaient devenus 
familiers. Il fallait se résigner 4 continuer de vivre. On reprit les 
livres aimés . . . et l’on retourna au théatre. 

Ce fut d’abord pour y guetter les moindres allusions qui, d’un 
coup, auraient rendu toute la salle hostile ou complice. On épiait 
les sous-entendus. Une piéce, de ce point de vue, nous inqui¢ta (peut- 


étre a tort): Jeanne avec nous de Claude Vermorel. Jeanne d’Arc’ 


était devenue un sujet brulant. Les Allemands s’étaient emparés de 
Jeanne d’Arc. Ni’avait-elle pas été brulée par les Anglais? Les 
occupants oubliaient qu’Edouard VII et les Anglais de la grande 
guerre avaient depuis longtemps fait oublier les querelles du Moyen- 
Age. Les Anglais étaient nos amis, nos alliés. Les Allemands 
ignoraient ou voulaient ignorer que toute notre admiration, nos pensées 
fraternelles et tous nos espoirs allaient a la vaillante nation qui luttait 
seule alors pour la liberté. Jeanne avec nous ne nous aurait pas si fort 
tourmentés, si nous n’avions eu a discuter que de son mérite. C’était 
une ceuvre de second rang. II nous est surtout resté dans l’esprit le 
souvenir de beaux costumes rouges et noirs. 

Puis ce fut l’Honorable Mr. Pepys de Georges Couturier... 
Etrange idée d’extraire du célébre journal qui tire tout son prix de 
la candide sincérité de l’écrivain vis-a-vis de lui-méme un theme de 
piéce. L* honorable’ Mr. Pepys! Y avait-il 14 une intention ? 
L’Anglais Pepys était un fonctionnaire auquel il arrivait d’accepter 
de substantiels cadeaux. Voulait-on plaire aux occupants en nous 
offrant ce spectacle? Aujourd’hui, je ne le crois pas, mais cette 
question nous. gata le plaisir de voir passer devant nous de brillants 
tableaux. Ce ‘ Pepys’ était un découpage adroit. II] révélait chez 
son auteur un talent de fabricant de revues plutét que de dramaturge. 
La mise en scéne était fort riche. Ce fut un trait de notre théatre, 
pendant ces derniéres années, d’offrir aux Parisiens, qui ne pouvaient 
s’acheter un complet veston (seuls les -profiteurs du marché noir se 
permettaient cette folie), le spectacle de costumes somptueux. La 
matiére de ce luxe était peut-étre misérable. Qu’importe? Au-dela 
de la rampe, l’effet était impressionnant. Quant aux décorateurs, ils 
rivalisérent d’invention et de godt. Dans ce domaine, le théatre des 
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Ambassadeurs un jour se surpassa. On ne serait guére tenté de parler 
de la piéce de Cromelynck, Léona, spectacle confus ot Mme Cocéa 
évoquait de sa voix acide le personnage d’une femme fantasque, si 
l’on n’avait vu derriére elle, par une baie largement ouverte, une petite 
cour blanche, vernie, noyée de paix qui faisait irrésistiblement songer 
aux tableaux de Vermeer. 

Le grand événement théatral de nos années de servitude fut le 
Soulier de Satin de Claudel. La piéce qui n’avait jamais vu la scéne 
était publiée depuis longtemps. Peu de gens l’avaient lue. Une 
piéce en deux volumes, au pays du classicisme, cela inspire quelque 
défiance. L/’opinion commune la déclarait lourde et splendide. On 
n’y allait pas voir. Le spectacle monté au Théatre Frangais prouva 
qu’on avait tort. Allégée d’une bonne moitié de ses scénes, elle 
exigeait pourtant cinq heures de représentation. On s’installait dans 
son fauteuil 4 six heures. Unseulentracte ... Ce fut un éblouisse- 
ment . . . et un extraordinaire succés. Les Parisiens déployaient des 
trésors d’ingéniosité pour se procurer des places. On-snobait les amis 
qui n’avaient pu y réussir. Quand on l’avait vue une premiére fois, 
on recommengait tout le cycle des manceuvres nécessaires pour y 
retourner. On la commentait indéfiniment. Elle en vaut la peine. 
Le Soulier de Satin fait craquer toutes les régles du théatre, il élargit ses 
limites. Il ne lui suffit pas de nous transporter en Espagne, en Italie, 
en Afrique, en Amérique : il nous fait monter au ciel. Saint Jacques 
contemplant l’Etoile Polaire et la Croix du Sud parlait, place du 
Théatre Frangais, le plus émouvant des langages. Les spectateurs 
étonnés sentaient passer autour d’eux la poésie de l’univers. Accom- 
pagnement magnifique d’un douloureux roman d’amour. Un homme 
et une femme qui s’aiment d’un amour éperdu renoncent l’un a l’autre 
parce qu’il est catholique et qu’elle est mariée. Sacrifice 4 chaque 
heure consenti, renouvelé, pendant quelque vingt ans. A deux reprises - 
les amants pourraient se rejoindre et les chrétiens les plus scrupuleux 
devraient les absoudre. Mais il y a en eux un godt de l’élévation 
par la souffrance. La séparation peut devenir la plus merveil- 
leuse . . . la plus torturante des présences. Au reste Amour de 
Don Rodrigue et de Dofia Prouhéze ne pourrait trouver son achéve- 
ment ici-bas que dans une Grace partagée. Dieu la leur refuse. Les 
avertissements sur ce point ne leur sont pas ménagés. Un ange de 
satin noir les informe que pour eux la bonheur ne peut étre que dans 
le ciel. Ils goitent sauvagement leur souffrance. Leur union est 
reportée au-dela de la mort dans une vie inconnue, attendue, éternelle. 
Eblouissant de poésie et d’invention, riche de résonances frangaises et 
extréme-orientales, complexe, par sa fusion du lyrisme, du comique 
et du tragique, comme un grand drame espagnol du XVIe siecle, le 
Soulier de Satin offrait aux Parisiens l’apologie du renoncement. Qu’il 
soit nécessaire, aux heures ol chacun éprouve durement la présence 
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du Destin, de se surmonter, les Frangais n’avaient que trop de raisons 
de le savoir. Aussi le Soulier de Satin leur apparut-il non seulement 
comme un chef d’ceuvre, mais aussi comme une lecon. 

Des lecgons, un homme, qui n’était pas comme Claudel entrainé 
par la foi, un homme brilait du désir de nous en donner. Montherlant 
a toujours voulu faire figure de professeur d’énergie (en méme temps, 
que de prince de la Renaissance). C’est un admirateur de la force, 
un propagandiste du courage. II se trouve que, par malheur, il n’est 
généralement pas 1a ou surgit le danger; et pour la ‘ puissance ’, ses 
personnages font penser aux faux muscles de certaines académies 
crayonnées sans conviction. C’est dommage, car le style de cet 
écrivain est fier et métallique, et de ’héroisme il a tout au moins 
Vaccent. La Reine Morte qu’il a donnée au Frangais était entourée 
par de ravissants décors d’Oudot émaillés et nuancés comme des 
azulejos mauresques. Cette ‘reine morte’ venait directement du’ 
théatre espagnol de Guevara. Un roi, ne pouvant admettre que son 
fils ait épouse sécrétement une femme qui n’est pas de sang royal, se 
demande si, oui ou non, il doit par respect pour la raison d’état, faire 
mettre 4 mort cette bru indésirée. Aprés trois actes d’hésitation, il 
s’y résoud... Les spectateurs avaient in termino la douleur 
d’apprendre l’assassinat de la charmante Madeleine Renaud .. . 
L’hésitation est une situation humaine. Ce n’est pas une situation 
de théatre, surtout si elle se prolonge, sur une seule note, trois actes 
durant. Le péché du théatre de Montherlant est d’étre parfaitement 
statique. C’est un noble théatre de pierre. 

On a pu s’en aviser a nouveau en écoutant Fils de personne. Pendant 
deux heures, un pére d’esprit spartiate retournait cette question ; 
“ Dois-je renoncer a mon fils?’ I] s’agissait d’un enfant de 14 ans, 
qui avait le tort de ne pas posséder des sentiments de samourai. Le 

. malheur était que, contrairement au dessein de l’auteur, c’était l’enfant 
qui paraissait aimable et le pére odieux. On décelait dans cette piéce 
un arriére fond comique, mais Montherlant ne Il’avait pas voulu. 
Sartre a vivement retenu l’attention du public des théatres pendant 
la guerre. Cet écrivain, qui a fortement subi l’influence de Kafka et 
excelle 4 dégager de la vie son absurdité, a incontestablement le sens 
tragique. On l’a vu dans les Mouches, qui portaient une fois de plus 
sur la scéne l’aventure d’Oreste et d’Electre. A plusieurs reprises, le 
spectateur s’est senti touché par une émotion poignante. Mais la 
sauce a laquelle était traité le monde d’Argos n’était pas sans le sur- 
prendre. Les cérémonies religieuses de la Gréce antique revetaient 
aspect de sacrifices soudanais ; une immense statue d’Apollon sem- 
blait avoir été construite sur les indications d’un éléve de Paul 
Guillaume, promoteur de l’art négre. Pour adopter la terminologie 
de Nietszche, Sartre évidemment est du cété de Dionysos plutét que 
du cété d’Apollon. 
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Huis-Clos, un acte du méme auteur, remporte aujourd’hui encore 
au Vieux-Colombier un grand succés. Dans le cadre d’une sorte de 
salon aux fenétres murées, un salon-prison, l’auteur avait entrepris 
d’évoquer . . . tout simplement-l’Enfer. [1 le congoit comme une 
longue scéne de ménage. C?’est une idée qu’ont accueillie avec faveur 
de nombreux époux. Le jeu était d’ailleurs mené avec une grande 
adresse. Sartre, esprit aigu et talent souple, est un des espoirs du 
théatre frangais. 

La mésentente conjugale a trouvé aussi en Giraudoux un observa- 
teur implacable. Sodome et Gomorrhe, éternelle querelle d’un couple 
réputé parfait, querelle attentivement observée par Jéhovah, ses anges 
et ses archanges, a, comme le Soulier de Satin, attiré ce qui restait du 
Tout Paris, un tout Paris renforcé de jeunes étudiants enivrés de la 
joie de découvrir Giraudoux et de nouveaux riches désireux, en assistant 
a cette messe, de se conférer un blason intellectuel.. Par malheur il 
faut avouer que le merveilleux artiste qu’était Giraudoux nous a donné 
avant de mourir sa seule piéce médiocre. Sodome, ou |’on retrouve 
parfois l’aérienne poésie de ‘ Jean’, chavire le plus souvent dans la 
rhétorique et la préciosité. 

Le théatre de guerre d’Anouilh, par sa valeur et l’intérét qu’il a 
suscité, mériterait 4 lui seul un article. La reprise du Voyageur sans 
bagages a fait salle pleine. Antigone a déchainé chaque soir d’enthousi- 
astes‘ applaudissements. C’est une piéce rapide et profonde, d’une 
nudité et d’une vigueur saisissante. La raison d’état y était repré- 
sentée par Créon. Le goitt du sacrifice, la passion du devoir (fit-il 
gratuit) par une touchante Antigone, nerveuse et obstinée comme une 
jeune nihiliste de 1895. Telle scéne jouée par la princesse captive 
et son gardien évoquait avec une actualité angoissante les pro- 
blémes intérieurs, ou plutét l’absence de probléme intérieur, des 
membres de certaines polices. La Gréce avait pris a l’Atelier les 
couleurs de l’année 1943. Les vieux mythes doivent étre rajeunis. 
Anouilh a réussi cet exercice difficile avec une maitrise incontestable. 

Le succés méme d’Anouilh a déterminé a porter sur la scéne une 
autre Antigone, tragédie du XVIe siécle, de Garnier. Cette piéce a 
retenu I’attention par son style concettisant, son mouvement précorné- 
lien et ses troublants contrepoints mythologiques, évocateurs de tapis- 
series Renaissance. Les amateurs de curiosités littéraires ont été 
charmés. Mais on sait qu’ils ne sont pas nombreux. 

La souffrance ne suscite pas infailliblement le gout du tragique, elle 
appelle aussi par réaction le comique délirant. Am Stram Gram, de 
Roussin, a répondu a ce besoin de libération. Pendant deux heures, 
les Parisiens, portés de gags en gags, ont gouté avec un rare plaisir 
une atmosphére de jeunesse et de spirituelle loufoquerie. 

Dans la direction Palais-Royal-Vaudeville, les 7.3. ont eu la faveur 
des classes moyennes. Piéce d’actualité, facile, mais touchante de 
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bonne humeur, qui portait sur la scéne les regrettables exploits de 
jeunes bourgeois plus préoccupés de marché noir que de versions 
latines. 

Une si rapide revue est nécessairement injuste. Nous ne pouvons 
que citer la Demoiselle de Panama de Marcel Achard et les piéces de 
Bourdet Hyménée et Pére, ou l’on a apprécié une fois de plus la maitrise 
d’un parfait ‘ constructeur’ dramatique. La reprise de Duo de 
Géraldy a paruunpeuterne. Renaud et Armide de Cocteau a plu par 
son accent de tendre poésie (Mais pourquoi les créations de cet écrivain 
font-elles si souvent songer 4 un monde de carton pate?) N° écoutez-pas, 
Mesdames, de Sacha Guitry, a enchanté par sa virtuosité. C’est du 
théatre pur, qui n’aspire 4 séduire que par ses conventions mémes— 
et y réussit. : 

Du cété du théatre étranger, il faut signaler plusieurs reprises 
d’Ibsen et de Bernard Shaw et une de d’Annunzio. Avec Richard III | 
et Macbeth, Shakespeare a retrouvé la foule de ses fidéles. 4 

On voit que pendant la guerre, le théatre est resté trés vivant a | 
Paris. Au cours des deux derniéres années, les spectateurs, il est vrai, 
ont été plus nombreux que jamais. On courait aux salles de théatre 
a tatons dans la nuit. On y courait avec la crainte de voir la repré-_ 
sentation interrompue par une alerte (l’évacuation des salles est ici 
obligatoire) et l’espoir toujours décu de se réchauffeur. Chacun sur-~ 
tout se flattait d’oublier devant la rampe ses angoisses. On n’y 
réussissait qu’a-demi. Mais en somme cela n’aura pas été la faute 


des dramaturges. | 








